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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue Conference on the Constitution has been duly 


appointed. 
Cabinet Ministers—Mr. 


It consists of eight members, four Liberal 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Crewe, and Mr. Birrell—and four Conservative 
ex-Cabinet Ministers—Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Cawdor, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. It thus 


contains no Lord Chancellor or ex-Lord Chancellor, no | 
and no representative of | 


unofficial Tory or Liberal, 
Labor or Irish Nationalism. The Conference has already 


met behind the Speaker’s chair, for short sittings, and | 


there have been successive, and obviously premature, 


rumors that it has fixed a compromise, settled Home | 


Rule, and broken up. 


* * : * 


On the whole, the development of Parliamentary | 
On Monday Sir Henry | 


spinion has not been favorable. 
Dalziel asked Mr. Asquith whether the Government ad- 


hered to their policy on the Veto, and was answered that | 


they had not lost sight of, and would not lose sight of, 
its declared objects. 
Mr. Birrell was the nominee of the Nationalists; 
though it is, we imagine, clear that he is not. The 
Labor members have taken the rather strong course of 
virtually declaring the Conference unconstitutional on 
the ground that there being a dispute as to powers be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament, and the House of 
Commons having affirmed its supremacy, the two front 
Benches have no authority to go behind its decision. The 
Radical members have also met in.conference, and the 
Northern Liberal members have a separate organisation, 








| demanding facilities for the passage of the Bill. 


But he declined to say whether | 





but have come to no resolution. On the other hand, 
Lord Halsbury is said to be the head of a quieter move- 
ment of old Conservatives, based on the sole right of the 
House of Lords to reform itself. A member of the Con- 
ference was asked by a friend what the result would be. 
“ Eight gibbets,’’ was the reply. “ Let us hope it will 
be only four,’’ retorted his friend. 
* * * 

Tue Hartlepool election is not too satisfactory. 
Mr. Furness, the Liberal, has been returned by a 
majority of 166. The Liberal vote has sunk from 6,531 
to 6,159, the Tory vote has risen from 5,754 to 5,993, 
not a large but still a distinct and disquieting transfer 
of votes. Local labor troubles are said to have had 
some discouraging effect on the progressive strength, 
but, on the whole, we may accept the verdict of the 
“Yorkshire Post,’’ that the holding of the Conference 
has put the constitutional issue outside the scope of 
the election, and that this “ side-tracking ’’’ has been of 
“ great service to the Unionist cause.’’ On this point 
we notice the testimony of Mr. Outhwaite in the “ Daily 
News.’’ Mr. Outhwaite, returning from a tour in the 
constituencies, warns his readers of the “ gravity of the 
crisis in the constituencies,’ presses for an early close 
to the work of the Conference, and adds that its 
adoption of a scheme of “reform’’ will be generally 
regarded as a surrender. This is clearly the view of the 
Political Committee of the National Liberal Club, which 
has passed a resolution warning the Government against 
accepting a “ reform ’’ solution. 


* * * 


On Saturday a demonstration of women in favor 


| of the Suffrage Bill, organised by the Women’s Social 


and Political Union, marched from the Embankment 
to the Albert Hall, and there passed a resolution 
The 
demonstration, brilliantly organised, as all these women’s 
meetings are, was thought to consist of ten thousand 
persons. On Tuesday the Prime Minister was ap- 
proached by two deputations of women. The first, headed 
by Mrs. Fawcett, and representing the combined forces 
of suffrage societies and alsothe Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, called for facilities for the Bill, and the second, 
headed by Lady Jersey, insisted that women did not want 
the Bill, and pressed for its extinction. To the second 
deputation the Prime Minister avowed himself an unre- 
pentant anti-suffragist, whose view had been confirmed 
by the events of the last two years. He also plainly 
treated the Conciliation Bill as undemocratic, but added 
that the majority of the Cabinet favored the suffrage, 
and said that they must decide the question of facilities. 
He made the same announcement to the suffragists, add- 
ing that Suffrage Bills were urider a special disability. 
Neither Tory nor Liberal Governments could propose 
them, and, therefore, they must be private Bills. 
* * “* 

On Thursday the Cabinet’s decision was announced, 
and, as expected, it was unfavorable to the passage of 
the Bill. The Government, said Mr. Asquith, would 
provide time for “full debate and division’’ on the 
second reading. But the Government could find no 
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further “‘ facilities ’’ “ this session,’’ a veto which seems 
to bar any progress in Committee. The Prime Minister, 
however, added the rather curious phrase that the House 
ought to have opportunities, if they “ deliberately ”’ 
desired, for “effectively dealing with the whole ques- 
tion,” and that the debate might throw light on what 
the House thought of the Bill and of “ other proposals.”’ 
The “ Manchester Guardian ’’’ appears to think that if 
the second reading is strongly carried, the Government 
may give further help, but this, we think, is a mistaken 


view. All the suffragists can expect is the ad- 
vantage of a declaration on _ principle—though 
this will be late in the session, and will be 


affected by the general knowledge that the Bill 
cannot pass. We should have thought this decision 
far more consistent if constitutional questions were at 
present being pressed to an issue and if the time of Parlia- 
ment were fully occupied. But neither of these condi- 
tions exists, and women may, therefore, well feel that 
they have lost an almost ideal opportunity, which could 
only recur if politics became abnormal, or if the chiefs 
of one party or another became solid on the suffrage. 
* " # * 

Tue Birthday List presents a feature which, though 
softened by preliminary hints in the Press, will create 
more surprise than pleasure in the rank and file of 
Liberalism. This’ is the resumption of the policy of 
creating peers, which has been suspended during the 
war between the two Houses. We do not precisely know 
whether the seven Liberal peers now sent to the Gilded 
Chamber are to be regarded as a propitiatory offering to 
the Minotaur of Liberal Bills, or whether they go as 
missionaries for its conversion. Their numbers seem 
inadequate to either end. Four of them are familiar 
and respected figures in House of Commons Liberalism— 
Sir W. H. Holland, Sir Hudson Kearley, Sir William 
Foster, and Mr. Causton; two—Sir Weetman Pearson 
and Sir Christopher Furness—are great capitalists and 
organisers of industry; the last, Mr. Freeman Thomas, 
is more especially identified with Lord Rosebery’s school 
of Liberalism than with the main stream. 


* * * 


THERE are five new Privy Councillors—three of 
them, Lord Sheffield, Sir William Mather, and Sir 
George Murray, the permanent head of the Treasury— 
men of intellectual distinction and well-marked public 
services. The baronets are eleven in number, and 
journalism can claim two of them as its own. Mr. 
Alfred Mond has ability and power of statement, and 
his association with the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ gives 
a special cachet to his honor; while the services of the 
“ Daily Mail”’ to literature, Liberalism, and journalism 
are equally commemorated by the baronetcy of 
Mr. Harold Harmsworth, who might until lately 
be described as its “ business soul.’’ Finance obtains a 
double recognition in a baronetcy for Mr. Carl Meyer 
and a knighthood for the Chairman of the Stock Ex- 
change. Knighthoods like those of Mr. Alfred East, 
Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, Mr. Lentaigne, Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, Radical and romance writer, redeem a long, 
humdrum list; and it is pleasant to see Dr. Lunn’s 
reward for long service to international peace and travel. 
The recognition of the Colonies is marked, and the choice 
of names and qualities seems judicious. 

7 * * 

Tue Regency Bill was read a second time on 
Tuesday, Mr. MacNeill raising the interesting point 
that it was unnecessary on the ground that the 
present Heir-Apparent, who has just been made Prince 





of Wales, was quite competent to carry on the duties 
of Royalty at sixteen, chiefly because the real business 
of government lay with the responsible Ministers. The 
Prime Minister admitted that the Bill was not strictly 
necessary, but fell back on the general custom to extend 
the period of Regency to the age of eighteen. Another 
interesting point was raised by Mr. Holt that the Bill, 
in preventing the Regent from giving assent to any 
measure repealing the Act of Uniformity, would make 
it impossible to pass, say, a Welsh Disestablishment BiN. 
* * * 

Tue Prime Minister shook his head at this suggestion, 
but surely Mr. Holt is right. The Act of Uniformity 
compels the ministers “in the realm of England, the 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed,”’ 
“in any cathedral, collegiate, or parish church, chapel, 
or other place of public worship,’’ to “ say and use”’ the 
services provided in the Book of Common Prayer. It 
might be possible, indeed; to disendow the Welsh Church 
without infringing the Act of Uniformity. It would 
be impossible to disestablish it, as the legal liabilities 
of the clergy would remain, and neither Parliament 
nor the Disestablished Church could relieve them of the 
obligation. The provision would also make impossible 
the Archbishop’s moderate scheme of Prayer Book 
revision. The blunder should be put right in Com- 
mittee. The fact that it has passed the scrutiny of a 
Cabinet of eminent lawyers illustrates the unwisdom of 
following musty precedents. 


* * * 

Tue Bill for the suppression of Finnish autonomy 
is passing through the Upper House with more appear- 
ance of decorum than was affected in the Duma, but the 
result is the same. It will not in any particular be 
amended. “ Russia,’’ declared M. Stolypin, “is not the 
destroyer of civilisation. She advances boldly in the 
path of perfection. She is not destined to become the 
forcing ground for foreign culture’’—which means, 
being interpreted, that true Russian ideals are to be 
imposed on the alien and too European Finns. The full 
blast of the reaction is not exhausted in its dealings with 
Finland. The deputies of the Extreme Right have been 
touring in the border provinces of Poland. A plan of 
partition is being elaborated, and a scheme for expro- 
priating landlords of Polish nationality. A campaign 
against the Jews is also being pursued. In Kieff alone 
some 6,000 persons are under notice of expulsion. 
Meanwhile, the effects of the Agrarian Law which broke 
up the village communal system are apparent in a vast 
increase of crime. A landless proletariat is being 
rapidly created, which manifests its discontent and at- 
tempts to relieve its misery by violent attacks upon 
property. 

* * * 

On Tuesday the High Church party made a curious 
attempt to graft a religious census on to the Census Bill. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, the chief promoter of this view, hardly 
disguised his desire to have the totals for the Church of 
England swollen by indifferents, and even criminals, 
who, for various reasons, classed themselves as Church 
of England. Mr. Burns put the cap on this highly 
Erastian proposal by an amusing account of his own ex- 
perience as a political prisoner, when a gentleman who 
“ had been there before,’’ urged him to put himself down 
as Church of England. “ Why?’’ he asked. “Three 
services on Sunday and excellent hymns,’’ was the reply ; 
that is to say, excellent means for conveying food and 
messages from one prisoner to another. Mr. William 


Jones enforced the truth of Mr. Burns’s illustration by 
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the following tabulation of prisoners, according to their 
religious belief :— 
11 Salvationists. 
53 Congregationalists. 
132 Baptists. 
496 Methodists. 
1,503 Presbyterians. 
5,378 Roman Catholics. 
16,233 Anglicans. 


* * . 


On the other hand, the High Anglican theory of 
divorce has been very strongly set up before the Divorce 
Commission by the Bishop of Birmingham and the Bishop 
of St. Albans. The latter generally opposed the re- 
ligious re-marriage of divorced persons, and thought the 
only solution was a civil marriage, and freedom for the 
Church to lay down her own rules as to her share in 
marriage ceremonies. Bishop Gore held that the 
Christian Church forbade re-marriage on divorce, and 
that the “single exception”’ which enabled Church of 
England clergymen to re-marry innocent persons “‘ was 
very difficult to maintain.’’ Therefore, the Church must 
necessarily oppose the extension of facilities for divorce, 
even in the direction of making its causes equal for 
men and women. “ Do you think,” said the Chairman, 
“it is a satisfactory remedy to separate two people and 
keep them tied together?”” To which Bishop Gore re- 
plied: “It is the only course which the Christian law 
allows.” 

* * * 


Arter a week of enforced silence at sea Mr. Roose- 
velt_ has made his entrance into his own Continent in a 
blaze of noise and glory. Warships escorted the liner 
which had the honor to carry him, and received him with 
a national salute. Hundreds of sightseers in small craft 
crowded New York Harbor. The Mayor received the 
hero of the Vatican and the Guildhall in full state, and 
up Broadway a bodyguard of roughriders, veterans, and 
boy-broncho-busters accompanied him amid the clamor 
of a vast crowd. The American mob having watched 
with delight the exploits of their hero in setting to right 
the affairs of the world, prepares itself with ecstasy to see 
him invade the affairs of the New Continent. It is 
said that not more than seven or eight persons were 
killed during the celebrations. On the other hand, the 
more stolid forces of American politics have rallied at 
the approach of Mr. Roosevelt, and seem prepared to 
offer to the Ex-and-Next President a stout, if unin- 
spired, resistance. Mr. Taft’s Post Office Savings Bank 
Bill has been unexpectedly carried. The Republican 
Congress of Minnesota has endorsed his “ policies ’’— 
though it is hard to say what precisely they are. For 
the moment the tide seems to have turned against the 
insurgents. 


7 * * 


Tre Cretans under the menace of the coming of 
European warships have come to a wise and astute de- 
cision. They will formally re-admit the Moslem de- 
puties when the Assembly meets again at the end of this 
month, but the Assembly will immediately thereafter 
adjourn, leaving the administration of the island to a 
coalition Cabinet. In view of this resolution, there is 
no longer, we hope, any ground to suppose that measures 
of coercion will be necessary. The Russian proposals 
published earlier in the week have now only an historical 
interest. They contemplated a complete re-occupation 
of the island by the military forces of the four protecting 
Powers, and apparently a more or less complete sup- 
pression of the native administration. They were not 











well received by the Powers chiefly concerned, though 
Germany (which was somewhat unnecessarily consulted) 
expressed her entire approval. In an optimistic state- 
ment to the Ottoman Chamber, Rifaat Pasha, the 
Foreign Minister, has reported favorably on the results 
of his European tour, and, in particular, declared that he 
is wholly satisfied with the friendly attitude of Great 
Britain. The boycott of Greek shipping continues in 
Turkish ports. 


* * + 


Tue discussion of M. Briand’s declaration of policy 
in the French Chamber has been desultory and indecisive. 
It has produced many discordant manifestoes, but no 
joining of definite issues. M. Deschanel, for the 
Moderates, was, on the whole, friendly, and declared 
himself for electoral reform, and for administrative 
purity. But from the Radical benches came an emphatic 
protest. M. Cruppi reminded the Prime Minister that 
if he wished to govern with a Radical majority, he must 
govern with their programme. His programme, as we 
expected last week, is clearly felt to be merely personal. 
The particular point on which criticism fastens is the 
absence of any aggressive anti-clerical item in M. 
Briand’s plan of campaign. M. Cruppi called for what 
he described euphemistically as “defence of the lay 
schools.’ M. Augagneur, for the Independent Socialists 
—who have none of the tolerance which M. Jaurés in- 
culcates on his following—pronounced more boldly for 
the eventual suppression of the voluntary, or “ free,’’ 
schools. There will probably be no early revolt against 
M. Briand, but clearly there is a large volume of dis- 
appointment, which may assume formidable shape as 


time goes on. 
* * * 


German politics are manifestly in a state of flux, 
and, though its symptoms are as yet trivial and unin- 
teresting, it is fairly clear that the Prussian ascendency 
is slowly breaking up. Herr Dernburg’s resignation 
marked the dissatisfaction of an acute and relatively 
Liberal mind with the present conduct of affairs alike 
in Prussia and in the Empire. It has been followed by 
the retirement of two Prussian Ministers—Herr von 
Moltke, of the Interior, who was responsible for the 
futile Franchise Bill, and Herr von Arnim, of the Agri- 
cultural Department. Their successors are men of 
ability, who belong, however, to the more reactionary 
groups. Herr von Dallwitz is a Conservative, who 
emphasised his hostility, some ten years ago, to the 
industrial interest by daring to vote, although an 
official, against the Canal Bill. Baron von Schorlemer 
is a somewhat independent Catholic. Of the Chancellor 
the official Press ventures to say nothing more than that 
he will not go “at present.’’ Meanwhile, amid the 
obvious embarrassments of the official caste, the 
Socialists continue their triumphs at by-elections. 


* + * 


Aviation has achieved its one great practical 
triumph. No. 7 of the Zeppelin dirigibles has flown 300 
miles, from Friedrickshafen, on Lake Constance, to 
Diisseldorf, on the Rhine, in a little over nine hours, 
which is nearly express speed. One of the stages, 124 
miles, she accomplished in three hours, which is a good 
express rate. She carried thirteen people, including 
nine passengers, and had no accidents or difficulties, 
though we imagine that she could not have stopped or 
descended at pleasure. A regular service is to be 
opened to the public, subject, no doubt, like some sea 
passages, to stress of weather. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE LIMITS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


We do not suppose that at any period of our politics 
the powers which nominally direct it were so obviously 
“out of work” as they are to-day. Nominally, indeed, 
the average machinery of political life is at work. Both 
Houses of Parliament are sitting; Bills are proposed 





and even discussed by them; and there are by-elections, 
accompanied by reedy echoes of the party cries and 
watchwords. None the less, the effective political life 
of the nation is at a standstill, while eight gentlemen, 
representing only two out of the four existing Parlia- 
liamentary organisations, discuss the British Constitu- 
tion in a room behind the Speaker’s chair. No doubt 
the latent powers of the legislative assemblies remain 
unaffected. The House of Commons can alone set up a 
new scheme of representative Government. The House 
of Lords retains its full right to say in the last resort 
whether it will be “reformed” or eviscerated or 
abolished. And we are bound to add that the natural 
consequences of leaders leaving their followers to go as 
they please are developing with remarkable speed and 
thoroughness. Groups are being formed in both Houses 
to maintain the principles to which their members con- 
ceive their parties to be committed. The Radicals and 
the Northern Liberal members are organising, and so is 
the most Conservative group of peers. The Labor Party 
have passed a resolution hostile to the Conference, 
and the Irish members not passed 
one because they doubtless know that they can 
defeat any proposal of which they disapprove. The im- 
potence of the Commons is rather seen in the withdrawal] 


have only 


from them of the immediate effective business of securing 
legislation and of executive control. The party leaders 
have established a kind of moratorium, during which no 
political debts can be collected on any side of the House. 
They may be payable with interest soon; but, mean- 
while, it is inevitable that Liberals and Tories and 
Labor men should watch with jealousy even the tem- 
porary substitution of a small, self-appointed Committee 
of officials and ex-officials for the open, regular, ap- 
pointed, constitutional means of national deliberation 
It is impossible to say which party will 
suffer the most from this process when its results are de- 
clared. Judging by the Hartlepool election, the Govern- 
ment are at present the losers. According to the “ York- 
shire Post,’’ the Conservative campaign has been much 
advantaged by “ getting the Constitutional question side- 
tracked,’’ a naive admission of the fact that the House of 
Lords can win no elections for latter-day Toryism. Thus 
Liberals feel the especial weakness, almost the humilia- 
tion, of a situation in which they cannot play their best 
card, which is the House of Lords; while the Tories 
are all the keener to play theirs, which is Tariff Reform. 
The Liberal Party is thus twice hit. The enthusiast has 
lost his cause ; the tactician his fighting-ground. 

And yet we need not assume that the Conference will 
be valueless if it can bring the Tory leaders flush with the 
truth which has struck the “ Yorkshire Post,’’ that the 
House of Lords question threatens 


and action. 





the national | 


safety. What is the real issue? Practically, 
it is that the Tory Party has determined to 
use the Lords to stop Home Rule and the Liberal and 
social programme of 1906-1910, and to discredit the 
general work of a Liberal Government. Will it sur- 
render that design, or will it not? If it will, there are 
ways and means. In the effective “reform’’ of the 
House of Lords we do not believe. Neither the Lords, 
nor the Liberals, will take it from a Conference without 
real representative authority. But there are other pos- 
sible solutions, and it will be well for Liberals, Labor 
men, and Irishmen to consider whether they will adopt 
any modification of the“C.B.”’ plan. For example, there is 
the method at which Mr. F. E. Smith hinted—namely, 
the acceptance of the House of Lords as the means of a 
second reference to the electors of that part of a Liberal 
programme which it has rejected, coupled with the 
proviso that if the Government comes back to power 
the measures will pass automatically. If such a scheme 
applies to a single Bill, that is to say, if the proposal is 
to set up a scheme of “one Parliament, one Liberal 
Bill,’’ as against a formula of “ one Parliament, all Tory 
Bills,” it is not worth discussion. If, on the other hand, 
it implies that the entire cargo which was jettisoned 
between 1906 and 1910, the Education Bill, the 
Licensing Bill, the Plural Voting Bill, and the Scottish 
Land Bill, may be recovered after a second reference to 
the people, it is probable that there are Liberals to be 
found who would listen to some such proposition. Let 
us say at once that such a scheme does not cure the 
complaint of complete inequality as between the two. 
parties in their relation to the House of Lords, that it 
affords no remedy against the extremes of reaction, and 
that it might simply mean the throwing back on the 
Would it 
- Could its extreme vice in logic 


electors of a mass of stale controversy. 
therefore work? 
survive the criticism of the Commons, even if the Tories 
consented to it, and drew the House of Lords into 
acquiescence? Is it fair to ask the Irish to take a 
second election on Home Rule after one contest fought 
on that specific issue? 

For ourselves, though we do not reject the Confer- 
ence as a possible means of averting a prolonged and 
bitter constitutional struggle, and even of reviving 
the old machinery of conferences between the two 
Houses, we hope that all these issues will as 
speedily as possible be referred to the forces that 
alone can determine them. The extreme 
that Parliamentary politics may be 
especially disastrous to Liberalism, in that it may revive 
the old attitude of hostility between it and the Labor 
Party, joined in a common grievance with the Irish 
Nationalists. The it is true, 
abstract or diminish one of the privileges of Par- 
liament. But the Liberal leaders must see that it 
is a means of shaping policy very unfavorable to 
democracy, and highly disturbing to those sections of 
the Ministerial party that do not acquire direct power, 
and do not even enter Governments. 


malaise 
now afflicts 


Conference cannot, 


For the moment 


a kind of junta is sitting on the British Constitution, 
with the two Houses of Parliament peeping furtively 
inte the keyhole, and told by the Prime Minister, in 
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the expressive language of Sir Frank Gould’s cartoon 
in the “ Westminster Gazette,’’ to “ wait and see’’ what 
time will bring forth. Yes, but Parliament already 
gives its executive force into the hands of one secret 
but strictly regulated body, the Cabinet, which was 
never so powerful as it is to-day. Here is a new organ 
of government, which the party leaders construct for 
themselves, admitting no unofficial person, and yet 
taking the whole power and Balance of government as 
its subject. Let its authors, therefore, be wise; and, as 
they wish well for the nation and for their own political 
creed, neither sit too long nor attempt too much, unless 
they desire to see the foundations of party broken up, 
and a new political earth arise in a wild and storm- 
beaten atmosphere of confusion and distrust. 





SOME EVILS OF THE CIVIL LIST. 


Ir is a sign of the slackness of our politics that the 
proceedings of the Committee on the Civil List should 
have attracted little attention and no agitation at all. 
This was not the case with the Committee on Royal 
Grants in 1889. The allowances then proposed for the 
children of the late King, then Prince of Wales, were 
fiercely contested. Meetings of protest were held, and 
hostile resolutions passed. The propriety of the Royal 
application for an addition to the handsome grants 
under the Consolidated Fund, which had _ been 
repeatedly augmented during the reign, was vigorously 
questioned. The original provision made by the 
Unionist Government of the day was cut down, 
and even Gladstone, strong Royalist as he was and close 
friend of the Prince of Wales, found it necessary to pro- 
pose a reduction of £4,000 a year, and was strong enough 
to carry it through the Committee. Twelve years later a 
total change of feeling seemed to have passed over the 
nation. The Committee on the Civil List was not too 
representative, but it proposed and carried large addi- 
tions without any signs of popular disapproval. In 
the interval the historic Radical protest against the 
anomalies and extravagances of the List had died down. 
Even in 1889 it was roused less by the old Republican 
sternness than by the feeling that the Sovereign was 
making money out of the national endowment of Royalty, 
and by resentment of the suggestion that the whole 
of her grandchildren should become a permanent charge 
on the State. Of late years, indeed, we have seen a 
singular change of sentiment in this matter, answering to 
and emphasising the increasing luxury of our time. 
Court establishments no longer fall into the old category 
of unproductive and even immoral expenditure. They 
are looked upon as a master-key to the opening of the 
door of employment, not merely for the West-End trades- 
men, but for a great mass of dependent labor. The 
sterner economics of our forefathers have been replaced 
by a laxer creed; and when the late King came to the 
throne, he was presented with an enhanced Civil List 
with something like a national invitation to spend his— 
or rather the nation’s—money like a Prince and a 
Gentleman. 

It is probable that we are now prepared for a 
somewhat soberer review of the old problem of the 
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Civil List. The new Committee is a highly representa- 
tive and critical one, and it includes two able repre- 
sentatives of the Labor Party. It has to deal with 
one of the most tangled and, indeed, ridiculous of 
Royal Budgets; of which it may be said, with equal 
truth, that it was never based on any intelligent prin- 
ciple, and that it has violated nearly every rule that 
its authors wove into its clumsy and ill-devised struc- 
ture. Since George III. the Crown has always been 
supposed to receive its Civil List “in return’’ for a 
surrender of the Crown lands and other “ hereditary ’’ 
The Crown 
never had these revenues to give away, for they were 


revenues. The surrender was a fiction. 
appropriated to the civil government of the realm. 
The only constitutional foundation of the Civil List is 
the “ bounty of Parliament,’’ guided by its view of the 
ceremonial needs of the Crown. The King gave up 
holding private property ; and the nation provided for 
him. Unfortunately, the provision has gone on, and 
the private holdings have gone on, too, while con- 
tinual additions have been made to grants which were 
supposed to be inclusive. Thus Queen Victoria’s 
Civil List was originally fixed at £385,000. The 
nation then took under its charge a great part of 
the establishment of the Heir-Apparent, and made 
a handsome provision for his children. These additions 
brought the total up to £471,000, without reckoning 
£72,000 of annuities to minor members of the Royal 
Family. When the late King came to the Throne his 
charge sprang at a bound to £543,000, a net increase, 
allowing for some trifling reductions, of some £67,000. 
We do not know what truth there is in the stream 
of legends as to the late King’s debts. Whether 
they exist or no, it is certain that, on the other side of 
the account, the Royal revenues are in no way covered 
by the nominal provision of the Civil List. Why the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall were made over to 
the private uses of the Crown, when other Crown lands 
were retained by the nation, we have never been able to 
Until the reign of William IV. the 
Duchy of Lancaster was regarded as national property. 


understand. 


Altogether, the two estates constitute a princely and 
continually growing endowment of the Monarch 
and his eldest son. Even in 1901 the Duchy 
of Lancaster was estimated to bring in £60,000 a 
year, and thus yielded the Crown a new income 
equal to the entire privy Purse of Queen Victoria. 
In 1889, its yield was £50,000 a year, and the Queen’s 
average savings on various classes of the Civil List, 
which she was allowed to add to her privy purse, were 
about £15,000 a year. So that she was really receiving, 
not £60,000 for her private use, but £125,000. The 
late King’s revenues gained a still more splendid incre- 
ment. The Privy Purse for him and his Queen was fixed 
at £110,000 a year, the “ savings ’’ amounted, we believe, 
to at least £33,000, and the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster reached about £64,000 a year—a total of 
“ private ’* income amounting to £207,000. Then came 
the yield of the Duchy of Cornwall. This has risen 
from £60,000 a year in 1907 to £90,000, and it is still 
going up. This income of the Duchy may now accrue to 
the Heir-Apparent, a boy of sixteen, without a separate 
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establishment, or the need for one. In other words, an 
income of £150,000 is at the disposal of the King and 
his heir beyond the half-million which the nation 
formally assigned his father. 
cilable positions. 


Here are two irrecon- 
Either the King is a private gentle- 
man, holds property as such, and supports his family in 
the ordinary way, or he depends on revenue voted by 
Parliament, and looks to it to maintain his descendants. 
Both theories cannot hold. 

It seems to us that the duty of the Committee is 
to come to some definite understanding on this matter. 
It should surely aim at discovering for itself a 
standard of fitting expenditure on what Mr. 
Labouchere in 1901 called “the pomp and pride 
and ceremony of the Court.’’ We imagine that 
the people approve, in the main, of Court pageantry ; 
witnesses of the scenes of last month must agree 
that they enjoy it. But here and in Germany 
the growing power of advanced parties is likely to 
demand a return to a somewhat simpler tradition. 
Would not the Crown be better if it were assigned a 
smaller sum and given a freer use of it? This was the 
view of Mr. Labouchere, who, at the Committee of 1901, 
proposed that the various classes in the Civil List should 
be abolished and the lump sum of £415,000 assigned, 
and the King given a free use of it. This plan would 
necessarily involve a cutting away of those political or 
semi-political offices attached to the household which 
are really scraps of official patronage thrown to the less 
able, or, let us say, the more ornamental, members of a 
Liberal or Tory Government. As things stand, the 
nation practically makes both an idol and a mystery of 
the King. his will and 
the way he disposes of his very large private property, 
while the Constitutional theory is that he has no such 
property, and obtains his revenues from Parliament. 
It treats him as a private individual, and yet with- 
draws from him the exercise of some of the average 
human virtues. Thus, while it apportioned £110,000 
to the privy purse of the late King and his Queen, it 
provided an extra £13,200 for their “charities.’’ It 
handsomely pays for the Royal yachts and some of the 
Royal travelling expenses, and yet overloads the house- 
hold with sinecures which it does not want. But, so far 
as we know, no Committee has ever asked itself 
what a reasonable scale and method of expendi- 
ture for the household should be. Even 
Gladstone argued in 1873 as if there was some moral 
beauty in the spectacle of a Sovereign saving for 
her private purse out of sums allocated to her for cere- 
monial expenditure. What could be clearer than that 
the State ought to fix a proper sum, and, if it. assigns 
its gift to definite purposes, to see that its will is carried 
out? On Mr. Labouchere’s plan it can go less into 
detail, and give the Sovereign more control over 
a smaller grant. In any case Parliament ought 
first to ascertain what the King draws from all 
sources of revenue, to discover whether these are really 
national or private funds, and whether the old Consti- 
tutional objection to the King accumulating a fortune 
holds good, and then to decide the grant of public 
money suited to its conception of the ceremonial 


It allows him to conceal 


Royal 








character of the Monarchy. These principles were 
clearly stated by Sir Charles Dilke’s and Mr. Bouverie’s 
speeches on the Royal Estates Bill of 1873, and they 
remain good to this hour. What is not fair, either to the 
King or to the nation, is that, on the one hand, the 
Sovereign should be allowed to make a purse out of specific 
national grants, and that these grants should be treated 
as if they were all-inclusive, whereas in reality they are 
supplemented by large “ private’’ revenues, which are 
public in origin and character, and that, on the 
other hand, the Sovereign should act as the paymaster 
of party appointments. All these anomalies disfigure 
the present Civil List, and if some of them are removed 
the Court may become a freer, a more manly, and a 
much cheaper institution. 





WHAT WE CAN DO FOR FINLAND. 


THE formalities, which even in Russia attend the de- 
struction of a Constitution, go hurriedly onward, and 
Finland is now within a few days or hours of losing 
A dramatist who at- 
tempted on some vast canvas to portray this European 
tragedy in something of the scale and manner which Mr. 
Hardy used in ‘“ The Dynasts”’ would have a curiously 
mingled impression to convey of apathy and concern. 
In the face of a disaster which threatens a little people 
whom every free race regards with sympathy and esteem, 
the mass of men, absorbed in the things which more 
nearly touch them, continue in their wonted courses. 


Parliamentary self-government. 


In moments of exaltation we muy all realise the brother- 
hood which links us to men of alien speech but common 
culture. Something will be changed even in the 
throbbing life of London when the streets of Helsingfors 
are filled with anger and dread. 
seen by us all in a diminishing perspective. 


But these events are 
It is a little 
sorrow in a distant land which we see vaguely on a pigmy 
scale. To the Englishman his own constitutional crisis, 
to the Frenchman his new electoral system, to the Ger- 
man the slow crumbling of the Prussian ascendency— 
these are the vital happenings of the day which fill the 
foreground of our minds. And yet in every country 
there are men, the most far-seeing and the most. public- 
spirited, to whom the realisation of the coming calamity 
is a profound distress which they would do much to 
avert. The memorials from the British, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Belgian Parliaments go to show that 
even among those whose daily business is the absorbing 
pursuit. of national politics, there is leisure left to stir 
and speak and make the little effort which might have 
warned the rulers of Russia betimes. The jurists, who 
alone in Europe have been trained to treat the ideal of 
international right as a grave reality, have declared 
themselves with impressive unanimity in a reasoned pro- 
test. The newspapers in every language have given 


voice to the universal sentiment. Here and there, in 


Manchester, Glasgow, and Newcastle, a Chamber of 
Commerce has adroitly seized the one ground on which 
business men might correctly base a protest, and thereby 
show that it is not alone the “ intellectuals’’ and the 
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politicians who have a concern for the fate of Finland. 
It is to be foreseen that these protests will continue, 
when it is too late, to grow in volume and vigor. Little 
has happened as yet save the making of speeches, the 
recording of votes, and the sullying of paper. Europe 
has not yet heard the banging of a Parliament’s doors, 
nor seen the Cossacks use their knouts in the streets of 
Finnish towns. The wrong is still only in contemplation. 
The protest is as yet only the tense bracing of wills and 
the rallying of men of all parties shoulder to shoulder 
under the standard of nationality. There has been no 
physical suffering to give the measure in terms of pain 
of a great injustice. No blood has yet been shed, and 
Finland is spending under a black shadow the last days 
of a still autonomous existence. But in a few weeks all 
this will be changed. The Bobrikoff régime will once 
more be repeated, with its active tyranny and its passive 
resistance—the stifling of free speech, the closing of the 
Press, the dismissal of Finnish officials, the resignation 
of Finnish judges. A crowd of foreigners will have their 
hands on the throat of a people. Every detail of its 
public life will be subject to a reign of menace and 
illegality. Leaders will vanish into exile. Young men 
will plot in secret. Even in the schools the Russian 
policeman will intrude. And probably, as in the past, 
so in the future, the despairing protest of assassination 
will mark the irruption among a singularly sober and 
moral people of a barbarous and alien disturbance. 

It is probably the mistaken but very natural im- 
pression that a great wrong has been irrevocably con- 
summated which accounts for a certain lack of energy in 
the European protest. The verdict has been registered 
on a crime already committed. But this attitude ignores 
the whole record of the Russian bureaucracy. It can be 
violent, but it is often weak. It yields to-day what 
yesterday it refused, and speaks in one week with two 
minds. Once already Finland has been overwhelmed, 
and she rose again. How often between 1904 and 1906 
was a Constitution promised, withdrawn, and again con- 
ceded to Russia proper? The effect of a determined 
concentration of Western public opinion in the case of 
Mr. Nicholas Tchaykowsky is still recent in our 
memories. What could be achieved for the sake of one 
brave man can be repeated on behalf of a gallant people. 
The great mass of Russian suffering and oppression it 
may be beyond us to affect. But the disgust of Europe 
can at least show itself by imposing here an exception 
and there a limit. ‘‘ You may send thousands of men 
as good and brave as he to prison and exile, but our 
own friend, Tchaykowsky, you shall not touch. You may 
spread your nightmare over Poland and the Caucasus, 
over the Baltic provinces and the Russian interior, but 
that one little corner of liberty and enlightenment in 
Finland shall at least be immune.’’ To such messages, 
if they be but spoken in ringing tones and with frequent 
repetition, the rulers of Russia will listen. On Euro- 
pean opinion they are in the last resort dependent. 
Their diplomacy requires our collaboration in Con- 
stantinople, in Peking, and, above all, in Teheran. 
Their quivering credit rests on the expectation that one 
day soon, be it early or late, the financiers of Paris and 
London will rush to assist them to pay with a fresh 





loan the interest on their accumulated debts. Their 
commerce awaits for its development the constant in- 
pouring of fresh capital. Their prestige is subtly 
affected by the courtesies of international visits, royal 
and Parliamentary. In all these ways the Russian 
bureaucracy rests, in a sense, on our consent. In all 
these ways European opinion may, if it be but vigilant, 
affect it. : 

There is no way of making the general resentment 
felt, save by the wearisome methods of agitation. A 
sentiment which is not strong enough to nerve men to 
the labor of organising public meetings and memorials 
is not a sentiment which the ruling classes need consider. 
Our Foreign Office must be made to feel that its 
conduct of affairs will be profoundly resented if 
it fails to make its influence felt. Either the 
bond into which we have entered with Russia 
admits of our using that influence to check the worst 
excesses of the bureaucracy, or it does not. If it does 
admit of this use, the country will want to know why 
the Foreign Office has failed it. If it does not, then 
clearly it is a tie which may involve us in complicity 
in even grosser crimes. We have seen in recent years 
the thinking sections of the nation profoundly stirred 
over the misdeeds of the Turks and Belgians in 
Macedonia and the Congo. The miseries of the Finns 
may not be so crude as these, but the culture of a people 
is an element in measuring suffering. To object 
that we have no treaty rights is tle merest 
pedantry. The obligation which the Tsars con- 
tracted to Finland has all the sanctity of a treaty; it 
cannot be overridden without debasing the currency of 
European honor. That is an international question. 
If Mr. Roosevelt might, without offence, interfere in 
our management of Egypt—and that is Sir Edward 
Grey’s contention—our right to interfere in the manage- 
ment of Finland is, at least, as clear. In the one case, 
the Egyptians themselves protested against the inter- 
ference; in this case, the Finns invite it. From the 
Denshawai affair down to the Persian Convention and 
the latest happenings in Egypt, Sir Edward Grey must 
feel that he has rarely been the exponent of the real 
opinions of the party whose trustee he is. Should he 
fail, as we hope he will not fail, in this final test, 
Liberalism will feel that its traditional foreign policy 
has been obliterated. Let us expect better things of 
a justly admired personality and a great historic 
party. If our Government can influence M. Stolypiu 
and declines to do so, it will have abandoned all that is 
best in our traditions. If it has tried and failed, then, 
in mere self-respect, we are bound to mark the change 
in our relations to Russia. The assumption of a stiff 
attitude in Persia, a hint to the City, a marked refusal 
to sanction ceremonial courtesies—these weapons Sir 
Edward Grey has in his hands. It lies with the country 
and the Press to declare that we expect him to use them. 





THE RIGHT TO CAUSE A RIOT. 


How circumstances alter cases well appears from the 
discussion in the House of Commons on the Houlder 
strike. An uncircumstantial story, such as Sir F. 
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Banbury told, of the threat of the Home Office to use 
force in stopping Messrs. Houlder from landing men to 
replace their strikers, sounded very damaging. The firm 
had a perfect “right ” to substitute day labor for piece- 
work in loading their vessels, if they could get it; they 
could get it if they were allowed to land it, and they 
were clearly entitled to demand that the police, or, if 
necessary, the military forces, should protect these men 
in the peaceful exercise of their legal right to land and 
work for Messrs. Houlder. Mr. Churchill admitted the 
facts wherein lay the gravamen of the charge—viz., that 
he had been prepared to advise the Mayor of Newport 
that “in the last resort they might forbid and prevent 
the landing of imported labor,”’ if it was evident that 
riot and bloodshed would ensue. A monstrous proposi- 
tion, according to the legal mind of Lord Hugh Cecil, 
to whom rights and principles are hard, absolute things, 
knowing no modifications and no exceptions! Now, 
what were the relevant circumstances? Messrs. Houlder, 
alone among the Newport shipping firms, suddenly 
announced an unpopular change in a wage system which 
had prevailed for forty years. A strike occurred, and 
the introduction of free labor was attended by such 
grave menaces of disorder that an appeal was made to 
the Home Office for police to supplement the local force. 
The Home Office expressed their willingness to supply 
such force in the last resort, but urged the mediation of 
the Board of Trade. A conference between the parties 
resulted in an agreement to refer the matter to the 
Arbitrator of the Board of Trade, pending whose de- 
cision work was to be resumed on the old terms. This 
supposed settlement was, however, repudiated by Messrs. 
Houlder, who decided that the dock manager who 
represented the employers, had no authority to act for 
them. They also declared their intention immediately 
to procure fresh large importations of free labor, de- 
manding police aid to bring it in. The Board of Trade 
used every endeavor to persuade them to come in to the 
agreement, but they refused. The Mayor informed the 
Home Office that further landing of free labor would 
cause a general strike, probably extending to the neigh- 
boring collieries and to other ports. The persistence of 
Messrs. Houlder would lead to bloodshed and riot, and 
would necessitate the presence of at least a thousand 
additional police. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Home 
Office refused to protect the firm in the exercise of their 
legal rights. We make bold to say that not merely did 
the sense of both sides of the House sustain Mr. Churchill 
in his defence, but that few lawyers would ever think of 
taking so hard and so mechanical a view of a legal right 
as to make it cover such an incitement to public disorder. 
Though many Liberals complained ten years ago of the 
inadequate protection afforded to critics of the war in 
the exercise of the right of public meeting, none would 
have gone so far as to contend that the conveners of such 
a meeting were entitled to pursue that right regardless 
of all social consequences, and to put upon the public 
purse an illimitable cost in bringing sufficient forces of the 
Crown to safeguard their meeting and to quell the riot 
it was likely to excite. It is, indeed, evident that the 
civil rights of individuals or groups of citizens cannot 





safely be interpreted without reference to the rights of 
other individuals or the public welfare, which may be 
injured or endangered by the exercise of the former 
rights. If the public force is invoked by individuals to 
secure them in the exercise of their rights, the public 
surely is not merely entitled but obliged to look to the 
wider consequences of its action, and to take as a para- 
mount consideration the maintenance of public order. 
That individuals can invoke the use of public force to 
perform actions which will directly cause a breach of the 
public peace, claiming that their “ right ’’ has a separate 
binding force and validity, is a doctrine which, logically 
followed out, would render all government impossible. 

It is quite evident that the old notion, entertained 
alike by employers and by employees, that strikes and 
other trade disturbances are simply private matters, 
and that the public must keep the ring, leaving the 
combatants to fight their quarrel out with no State 
interference, is perishing from its inherent deficiencies. 
A trade dispute is not merely an issue in which two 
parties, the employers and the employees, are concerned : 
the public is always a third party, entitled to a voice in 
the determination of a matter in which it has a vital 
concern. A trade dispute not merely affects the body 
of customers, the public in its purchasing capacity, an 
essential part of the structure of every trade, but it 
entails grave disturbances in all the other special trades 
which are linked with it in the system of modern in- 
dustry and markets. This is particularly true of such 
fundamental industries as shipping or mining. No 
modern State can afford to stand by, indifferently watch- 
ing a conflict between capital and labor in such a trade, 
without insisting on its duty to represent the pre- 
dominant interests of the wider public, menaced alike 
by the stoppage of such great industrial or commercial 
channels of supply, and by the perils to public order 
associated with every prolonged trade dispute. We 
welcome Mr. Churchill’s firm enunciation of the prin- 
ciple that “there was a point where the action which 
an individual might take in pursuance of his legal 
rights became so contrary to the public interest and 
the general commonweal that it was the duty of the 
State, in certain circumstances of an exceptional 
character, to prevent the exercise of those rights.’ It 
indicates a new line of pressure by which the powers of 
the State, at present somewhat meagre, may be extended 
to induce refractory combatants to submit their causes 
to the skilled and impartial arbitraments of the Board 
of Trade. The State has no obligation to furnish force 
to enable a perverse individual to pursue a worse right 
of private war when a better right of arbitration is 
provided for him by the State itself. 





THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN MISSIONS. 


Tue Conference that has just closed its deliberations 
at Edinburgh will form a new starting-point in the 
history of Christian missions. Its scale is unexampled, 
the preparatory work has been minute, and for the 
first time High Churchmen have sat side by side with 
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the representatives of non-episcopal churches. The 
direct appointment of delegates by the British, 
American, and Continental Missionary Societies will be 
some kind of pledge that its findings are not to be con- 
signed to the category of pious opinions only; whilst 
the reports of the eight Commissions will bring together 
a mass of codified wisdom and experience, from which, 
in due time, a new and more scientific missionary 
strategy is sure to be evolved. 

The freshest and most striking note of the Confer- 
ence is the ungrudging tribute it paid, with one 
or two orthodox caveats thrown in, to the finer elements 
in the non-Christian religions of the East. This marks 
a great advance. A generation back, even three-quarters 
of a century ago, an important minority of mis- 
sionaries, path-finders in the science of compara- 
tive religion, attached great weight to the study of 
the Sacred Books of the East. But their views were 
not favored by the rank and file of their fellow-workers. 
The average missionary was afraid of flattering native 
pride and discounting the authority of the Christian 
religion by admitting subordinate and collateral revela- 
tions. Various causes have contributed to the great 
change of which the Conference is a witness. The doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood has driven the repro- 
bationary theologian into obscurity, and encouraged 
the more modern men to search native literature for 
traces of “the light that lighteth every man.’’ Closer 
intimacy with native life has compelled those who have 
cultivated it to recognise that the non-Christian world 
has saints and moralists, and that the succession has 
not failed. Wider experience has driven the missionary 
worker to the conclusion that the lines of thought 
already established within the native mind must be 
followed, if a vivid and intelligible presentation of his 
own faith is to be attained. One of the speakers sug- 
gested a wise rule. “Compare,’’ he said, “the best 
things in Christianity with the best things in the ethnic 
religions, rather than with the worst.’”’ Where this 
method is not followed, a sense of injustice takes posses- 
sion of the native mind, and closes it to sympathy with 
the new order. It is, of course, difficult to formulate rules 
to apply in every case. In some Eastern countries 
asceticism qualifies a man for the reverence of his fellows ; 
in other countries the test is strictly ethical. It is easier 
to observe the maxim where the secular morals developed 
from the higher family instincts have kept the arts, 
the native literature, the temples free from every trace 
of indecency for thousands of years, than in those cases in 
which the reproductive powers of Nature are worshipped 
in symbol. A native preacher from Shanghae urged 
that a careful training in ancestral ethics should be 
made the groundwork of Christian teaching, rather than 
Western sciences, taught through the English language. 
Such a view would probably find no favor with those 
who are fascinated by the idea of re-shaping Eastern 
civilisation, rather than leavening it with the genius 
of Christianity. The motto of this Anglo-Saxon school, 
was ridiculed in the pungent epigram of Dr. Warneck, 
quoted by Mr. Seth Low, “Go ye into all the world 
teaching English to every creature.’’ The men whose 
religion is a more sacred interest than the patriotism 








which worships flags think it their first duty to evangelise 
rather than to occidentalise. 

A strong desire for the early autonomy of the 
native churches was expressed in very firm accents by 
some of the Eastern representatives. That desire is a 
part of the new national movements which are vibrating 
through Asia, Egypt, and Southern Europe. No imme- 
diate solution of the difficulty offered itself, but it was 
obviously felt that the best service the foreign mis- 
sionary could render to his cause would be to keep him- 
self well in the background. “ We open the door,” said 
Mr. Bitton, “ and we have to see that we get out of the 
doorway.” There is undoubtedly a tendency in 
converts, said the same speaker, to drift away from the 
churches because they were foreign, nct because the new 
disciples lacked sympathy with Christianity. Bishop 
Gore, alarmed at the idea of native churches taking the 
bit between their teeth, pressed upon the missionaries 
the duty of teaching “the continuity of the 
Church.”” ‘Continuous life depends on continuous 
principles.” The language was vague, but most of the 
delegates seemed to understand its import. Whether 
the Bishops and their supporters like it or not, the uew 
Eastern churches will have methods of Government and 
administration akin to those of the village councils with 
which they have been familiar from time immemorial. 
The tradition of apostolic doctrine may perhaps prove 
as safe in their keeping as amongst the historic churches 
rooted in the theories of the Bishop of Birmingham. 
One half of the East is not disposed to metaphysical 
speculation, and the deposit of truth it receives should 
be safe in its keeping. 

Another important subject was the relation of 
missionaries to the Governments under which they 
have to work. The Report was evidently a compromise. 
In British India indemnities for the loss of life and pro- 
perty may perhaps be claimed. Such a policy, however, 
is undesirable in China, and in Turkey these matters 
should be dealt with through the Consuls. True, all 
foreign intervention is resented by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but it surely cannot be grateful to the feelings of 
Hindoo gentlemen to see indemnities for the loss of life 
and property claimed from courts over which the British 
flag floats. And it is difficult to see why mis- 
sionaries in Turkey should be treated as the protegés of 
foreign Governments. The excuse, of course, is the 
religious fanaticism smouldering there, and the feeling 
that the historic Christian populations of the country 
have a strong claim to protection. It is not easy to 
see a way out of these dilemmas. Few difficulties arise 
under the new régime in Japan, and with a re-modelled 
Constitution China may get this thorny question out of 
its path without making outlaws of missionaries and 
their converts. Our own Government’s hand seems in- 
capable of holding the balance even. Some rather 
bitter complaints were made against the British Govern- 
ment in Northern Nigeria and the Nile Valley. In the 
latter district Friday is kept as the sacred day and the 
Koran is taught in the Gordon College to the exclusion 
of the Bible. Here, then, is one of the difficulties of 
“ concurrent endowment.’ Neither at home nor abroad 
does it seem to solve anything. 
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Wife and Petters. 


THE RE-STATEMENT OF DEMOCRACY. 


THE survival and vain repetition of old formule while 
the faith and facts that are their meaning change, have 
ever been a fruitful source of deception and bewilder- 
ment. The truism was never better illustrated than by 
the condition of modern Liberalism. “The Consent of 
the Governed,’’ “ Trust in the People,’ “ Government by 
the People,’’ “ Every man to count for one, no man for 
more than one,”’ and all the phrases which two genera- 
tions ago enshrined the principles of that democracy 
which every Liberal knew to be just, reasonable, and in- 
evitable, still hold the platform and the Press. And, 
what is more, many of the formal implications of these 
principles continue to be ground out for practice by great 
governmental mills. In the new world, as in the old, 
democracy, by a continual extension of an equal fran- 
chise, affects to recognise an absolute equality of in- 
dividual rights and a common level of humanity as the 
basis of the modern’ State. So it is natural enough that 
many should suppose that the strictly equalitarian prin- 
ciples of the old eighteenth-century rights philosophy 
still hold unquestioned sway in the world of thought and 
practice, among all who count as Liberals. And yet to 
students of recent tendencies nothing can be more evident 
than the processes of modification, transformation, or 
sheer abandonment to which these old radical principles 
and practices are being subjected, particularly in this 
country, the cradle of the older rights philosophy. Upon 
the new devices by which enlarged franchises and im 
proved forms of representation are spiked, as instruments 
of real government, we need not dwell here at any 
length. The growth of Cabinet control over the course 
of legislation, the incessant curtailment of the liberties 
of elected members in the House of Commons to initiate 
legislation, to control finance, or to criticise the execu- 
tive government, the increased use of Orders in Council 
as a mode of legislation, the larger discretionary powers 
vested by law in departmental officials, and, finally, the 
growth of powerful party machines and a party Press 
regulated and operated by or in the interests of leaders 
or controlling cliques—such are the facts which more 
and more make against the reality of popular govern- 
ment in this country. But those who denounce such 
practices as mere vicious excrescences, or as passing 
expedients of masterful politicians to work their personal 
will and secure their personal interests, are too shallow in 
their analysis. The fact is that most Liberal theorists 
and most Liberal politicians have in thought and fact 
abandoned the earlier principles. Those principles 
neither satisfy their intellects, nor do they appear to 
them compatible with practicable methods of attaining 
“ progress.’”’ 

If you get the ordinary Liberal or Labor member of 
Parliament away from his platform attitude, you will 
find his trust in the people almost buried beneath the 
mass of “ caution ’’ which tempers it. Though perhaps 
less scornful of the mob and their mass-mind than the 
academic Liberal of the University or Civil Service, he 
is hardly more willing to commit to them the direct 
determination of any important concrete issue. He 
neither believes in the individual nor in the collective 
wisdom of the man in the street. He is simply con- 
cerned with the tactics of managing the multitude so as 
to get that vote which expresses the “will’’ or the 
“consent ’’ of the governed. His theory of his position 
is that he is in Parliament to give the people what they 
do not want, but what he thinks they ought to want if 
they were different from what they are. If he has 
dabbled in philosophy, he will support his “ policy ’’ by 
distinguishing the “real’’ or “rational’’ will of the 
people from the crude irrational will which seeks actual 
expression. His function being to serve the hidden pur- 
poses of this “ real ’’ will, he feels justified in ignoring, 
checking, and frustrating the blind actual will. The 
necessity of getting the votes obliges him continually to 
deceive the people in the interest of their better selves, 
their true welfare. In what other way can sound tem- 








perance or education measures be secured for a people 
the majority of whom do not really wish for laws to 
regulate their drinking or to make them learn? 

This growing contradiction between the professions 
and the practices of democracy is a source of intellectual 
disintegration and of moral cynicism in Liberal quarters. 
It is true that even Tories are compelled to bow in the 
House of Rimmon; but not having helped to build the 
House, or professed the genuineness of this worship, 
they can go through the trifling ceremony with light 
heart, almost flaunting their disbelief. With Liberals 
it is different. The old faith in liberty and equality 
in which they were brought up still keeps a sentimental 
hold on them. They dare not go to the people and 
tell them plainly what they think, and what they want 
todo. ‘“ We ask you to return us to Parliament because 
we know that we are wiser than you, and know better 
what is good for you. But if you do return us, we 
shall not pass the laws you like, or even those which 
we, who know better, like ourselves. For there are a 
few persons who know better what we ought to want 
than we ourselves, just as we know better what you 
ought to want than you do, and this little Aristocracy, 
the Cabinet, a few permanent officials, or sometimes the 
united wisdom of the two front benches, will really 
say what laws shall be passed, what money you shall 
pay and how it shall be spent, and who shall be your 
friends and who your enemies throughout the world. 
We ask you to give us a blank cheque for six years to 
express your ‘will’ and to secure your welfare in 
whatever ways and by whatever means may seem good, 
not indeed to ourselves, but to that wiser, non-elected 
oligarchy, to whom we in our turn will hand in your 
cheque.’’ This is what they ought to say, if they were 
dealing openly and honestly with the people, for this 
expresses their beliefs and the facts of the situation 
with substantial accuracy. 

Though it will probably be some time before we 
find election addresses couched in any such language, 
it is instructive to find that Liberal and Socialist thinkers 
are becoming more and more conscious of the incon- 
sistency of their new beliefs with the old democratic 
formule, and are essaying considerable structural repairs. 
The new doctrine assigns increased permanency and 
legislative as well as administrative power to the 
expert official; gives a broadly representative, as 
against a narrowly delegated, authority to elected 
persons; provides full authority to “ government ’’ to 
undertake the adminstration of inefficient classes or 
nationalities; reduces the consent of the people from 
a positive assent to measures or policy to a vote for a 
voting item in a party. Leading writers of the Fabian 
school have been the ablest and boldest exponents of 
this doctrine, which, whittling down the political control 
of the people to the narrowest limits, vests all the real 
power in official or elected experts. Hardly less signi- 
ficant, however, is the interpretation of the theory of 
society by Mr. J. R. Macdonald in his recent book, 
where the organic metaphor is remorselessly applied to 
the destruction of all the older democratic formule, 
and to the advocacy of a strong central government, 
which may ignore minorities and flout the wishes of 
the people, save at election times, when an unreal, 
because necessarily unintelligent, endorsement of a party 
platform is demanded. 

In other circles Nietzsche or a Shavian version of the 
German thinker introduces a more violent revolt against 
the older theory, demanding, in the interests of eugenics, 
the higher politics, or the larger ethics, the acceptance of 
a gospel of “ degrees ’’ with aristocracy as its goal. There 
lies before us, as we write, an interesting little volume of 
“ Maxims of Life and Government,’’ by Mr. Marshall 
Williams (Chapman & Hall), which is, in effect, a 
reasoned summary of this reaction against the crudity of 
the old equalitarianism. The spirit is one of protest 
against the notion that it is possible to maintain an art 
of government upon the false assumption that men are 
equal in rights, duties, and capacities. No one really 
holds this now, and yet, as we have seen, our popular 
formule and many of our fundamental political prac- 
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tices are based upon its acceptance. The equality we 
give in form, it seems, we are compelled to take away in 
fact. Would it not be better frankly to discard the old 
phrases of a disused democracy, and find others better 
accommodated to our actual thoughts and feelings and 
the requirements of our day? We need not abandon 
our belief in the fundamentals of democracy. Nor need 
we accept the sharp contrast between the efficacy of the 
few and the barrenness of the many, between the few 
who create and the many who merely imitate, which the 
sociology of M. Tarde and Mr. Mallock have popularised 
in this country, and which Mr. Williams expresses with 
confidence in his over-sharpened maxims. It is not 
true that “ The few create, the many inherit, civilisa- 
tion.’’ There is a creative and a determinant power 
that belongs to highly gifted or specialised individuals. 
But there is also a social power, a less conscious 
wisdom of the people, equally creative and equally 
essential in elaborating and in working the art 
of government. Because the older gospel of natural 
rights of man, with its implications of absolute equality, 
sinned in the violence of its protest against political and 
economic feudalism, we need not commit our new political 
theory and practice to a new extremity which sets up in 
the seat of political authority a virtually self-elected 
oligarchy of expert officials and astute party managers, 
removing from all public knowledge and control large 
provinces of government, and treating the electorate to 
a merely sham expression of its will by making an elec- 
tion so “ general ’”’ that no specific art of choice can be 
exercised by the people. 





THE MURDER OF A NATION. 


Warat it is that makes a nationality may be almost as 
hard to discover as what makes a man. In a man we 
must take account of race, birthplace, and hereditary 
.astincts or capacities ; we must take account of his sur- 
roundings in childhood and youth ; of his social position, 
of his body and health, as they are well or ill developed ; 
of his opportunities for mental growth, his training in 
virtue and decency, and all else that may be included in 
the widest sense of education. When he is grown up, 
we must learn his strength of character, the memories 
that dwell with him, the motives that influence 
him, and his particular skill, if he has any. 
We must know how love takes him, how his work 
or idleness affects his nature, and what friends he likes 
to have or is obliged to tolerate. All these threads of en- 
dowment or surrounding are woven together to make up 
what we call the man; and yet, even if we could know 
them all down to the thinnest fibre, there would still 
remain in the separate soul something demonic and in- 
calculable—so incalculable that religion calls it infimite. 
And the ultimate result of all this is a thing of such 
extraordinary value that if murder shortens its life, the 
murderer’s own life is shortened, either in vengeance 
or to discourage others. 

In much the same manner, nationality has a stock 
or race, an inborn temperament, with certain instincts 
and capacities. It is influenced by its habitation and by 
a store of long traditions; by a religion or philosophy, 
which expresses its way of looking at life ; by a language, 
literature, and art; by unconscious habits, and half- 
conscious memories of past deeds, and incentives to repu- 
tation. All these things are in part the expression of a 
national soul, and in part they react upon the soul and 
keep it constant to a certain type. Caricaturists know 
how easy it is to personify a nation; indeed, in most 
modern instances, the personification has been long ago 
fixed, and in an extended view of the world we habitually 
regard the nationalities as individual people. We speak 
of them as persons, usually feminine, so distinct are their 
characteristics. Nationality also possesses that demonic 
and incalculable quality from which almost anything 
may be expected in the way of marvel, just as certain 
spiky plants, that have not varied winter or summer for 
years in their habitual unattractiveness, will suddenly 
shoot up a ten-foot spire of radiant blossom, abounding 
in honey. 











As in nearly every part of the world the murder of a 
human being is accounted a very serious crime, deserving 
extreme punishment, although there are so many millions 
of human beings and most of them appear unimportant 
and indistinguishable, so we should have supposed the 
murder of a nation to be an offence still more terrible, 
deserving a penalty for which all mankind would clamor. 
Nationalities are few; they are the slow production of 
forgotten movements and obscure endeavors that cannot 
be repeated or restored. They are sanctified by the long 
struggles of their growth, and by the affection that has 
gathered round their history. If they have kindled and 
maintained the light of freedom they are illuminated by 
a glory that transforms mountain poverty into splendor. 
If they have endured tyranny, they are welded together 
by a common suffering and a common indignation. At 
the lowest, they have their customs, their religion, 
generally their language, and always the familiar out- 
ward scenes of earth and water, hill and plain and sky, 
breathing with memories. Nationality is no statistical ab- 
straction. It enters into the soul of each man or woman 
who possesses it. The life of each receives from it a 
color ; it is felt as an influence in action and in emotion, 
almost in every thought. In freedom, it sustains con- 
duct with a proud assurance ; under oppression, it may 
fuse all the pleasant uses of existence into one consuming 
channel of fanatical devotion. It has inspired the 
greatest literature, and served mankind with much that 
he counts of the highest value. Chiefly in countries 
where the flame of nationality burnt strong and clear, 
the human mind has achieved its finest miracles of 
beauty, thought, and invention. Chiefly by nationality 
the human race has been preserved from the dreariness 
of ant-like uniformity, and has retained the possibility of 
variation, which appears to be essential for the highest 
development of life. 

Against the murder of a nation the whole of man- 
kind that is aware of the crime would surely rise in 
horror. So we might suppose, but, unhappily, we should 
be wrong. If people saw a man or woman being mur- 
dered across the way, some would rush upon the mur- 
derer, some would raise a cry for help, even the feeblest 
would run for the police. But when a nation is being 
murdered, the peoples across the way hardly turn their 
heads to look. At the most they tell the victim they 
are very sorry, they do not think it at all right, the 
murder appears to them distinctly illegal, but they 
cannot interfere in the murderer’s internal affairs. 
They are aware that it is hardly wise to leave a murderer 
at large, especially when there are other peaceful neigh- 
bors who will probably fall to his knife unless his career 
of blood is checked. But that cannot be helped; they 
are not going to upset their comfort or disarrange their 
office hours just for a few murders, more or less. The 
murderer has a rather dubious reputation for strength, 
and, at all events, he owes them money, which might 
never be paid if he were brought to justice. So, when 
the deed is satisfactorily accomplished and the victim’s 
body has writhed its last, they clasp the murderer’s 
bloody hand with tolerant urbanity, and agree to let 
bygones be bygones and say no more about “the recent 
contretemps. 

We have not to go far for an example—no further 
than our own newspapers of the last two or three weeks. 
“ Finis Finlandiez!’’ was the exultant cry of the leader 
among the Black reactionaries with whom M. Stolypin 
and the Tsar have packed the Russian Parliament, 
when the last stab was driven into the murdered body 
of the Finnish nation. We treat elsewhere of the deed’s 
particular significance. Here we only mention it as the 
most recent and flagrant instance of the greatest inter- 
national crime. We call it the most flagrant instance, 
because, though no treaties or diplomatic arrangements 
can justify the destruction of a nationality, in this case 
all the greatest jurists of Europe are agreed that the 

murder stands in contravention of treaty rights and 
international law. Nor can it be defended by the 
familiar phrases so often used as cloaks for lesser crimes 
of greed and conquest. Here was no “white man’s 
burden,’’ no need to talk of governing for the good of 
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the governed, or laboring for the cause of humanity, 
or promoting the mission of civilisation. To cross the 
frontier from Russia into Finland has always been like 
a passage from prison into free air. The Lutheranism 
of Finland is, at least, as pure a form of Christianity 
as Russia’s Orthodox ritual. In government, in indus- 
try, knowledge, and general happiness or civilisation of 
life, the average among the Finnish people has been 
incomparably higher than among their Russian neigh- 
bors. To test it, one has only to compare the Finnish 
peasants dwelling in their own country, under their 
own liberties, with the Finnish peasants who have re- 
mained in the Russian provinces, and have never risen 
above the level of their Russian surroundings. It is 
doubtful whether the highest material advantages, the 
most carefully organised system of government and 
justice, imposed by an alien nation from above, can ever 
compensate for the spiritual loss implied in the sub- 
jection or destruction of even a much lower form of 
nationality. But here that question does not arise. 
The murderous cry of “ Finis Finlandie!’’ celebrates 
the overthrow of a higher civilisation by a lower. The 
sole excuse and the openly avowed reason for the deed 
were that the country was dangerously well-governed, 
dangerously far advanced in free civilisation, to have 
a frontier so close to the stronghold of tyranny. We 
have witnessed the murder of freedom by a despot 
assisted by his slaves. The most recent of international 
crimes is also the most hideous. 

But, beyond the honorable protests of minorities, 
Europe has not said a word.’ The silence is partly due 
to consciousness of similar guilt. We have here taken 
Finland only as the most recent and flagrant instance 
among many complete or attempted murders of national 
spirit. We need not now recall the ancient wrong of 
Ireland, or of Poland, and the later wrongs of 
the Boer Republics, Bosnia, and many others down 
to the Congo tribes. Persia and Morocco stand 
waiting their turn for slaughter. The Conference that 
meets next week in London, to discuss the defence of 
nationality and the rights of subject races, will have 
plenty on its hands. It will have to meet the comfort- 
able doctrine that a wrong perpetrated upon other 
peoples whom we are not definitely bound by treaty to 
protect is no concern of ours, even if it amounts to the 
murder of a nation. Such a doctrine is the justification 
of those who, having watched a murder from the window 
over the way, cheerfully resume their evening meal, 
with the remark that the parish boundary runs down 
the middle of the street. 

We can no longer isolate these international crimes. 
Whether Governments wish it or not, the peoples of 
Europe are, in fact, developing into a community of 
nations. Treaties and international sanctions, such as 
those on which the liberties of Finland were based, 
cannot be torn up without a shock to the good faith 
and security of the whole civilised world. The over- 
throw of freedom in one nation affects the hope or 
guarantee of freedom in all. By commerce, by inter- 
course, sympathy, and intelligent knowledge, there now 
exists such solidarity among the peoples that poison 
inserted into the veins of one nationality ultimately 
imbues with poison the blood of all. We cannot wrap 
ourselves in our own indifference, and say the murder 
of a nation is no affair of ours. The thing touches 
ourselves. Its result is cruel resentment, a loss of faith, 
a waste of energy, an implacable indignation, poisoning 
the temper of the world, multiplying bloodshed, spread- 
ing like the plague. But if we cannot pretend that 
the wilful murder of a singularly noble and attractive 
nationality does not matter, surely the least we can do 
is to keep our hands behind our backs when the assassin 
comes smiling up from his hurried burial of the corpse, 
and greets us with an outstretched paw. 





THE COW AND HER HORNS 
Waar would the cow be without her horns? The poets 
would be lost, from him who sang of the “ cow with a 
crumpled horn ’’ and of the “ little Kyloe cow ’’ down- 





wards. “A bull by his horns, a wolf by his ears,’’ 
runs the old precept; but the bull of to-day is led by 
the nose, and his horns are daily becoming a greater 
nuisance. We have only to realise the fact and to 
speak the word, when the horns will fall off as by a 
stroke of magic, and the cow of old poetry become as 
mythical as the unicorn itself. If we can have poultry 
without spurs, plum-trees without thorns, cacti without 
spines, plums without stones, oranges without pips, so 
we can have cows without horns, even such paradoxes 
as shorthorns and longhorns as smooth-polled as the red 
Suffolk. 

We saw the cow with a crumpled horn only yester- 
day. One horn, instead of pointing outward as a 
weapon of defence should, had turned in, and threatened 
the owner’s eye, which, in order of growth, it would 
have put out if the farmer had not had the point sawn 
off. Her straight-horned sisters, playing together in 
crowded herd, are apt to do one another unwitting 
damage. It is not very uncommon, even under peaceful 
English farm conditions, for one of them to get a horn 
caught and wrenched off, to the cow’s great physical 
and nervous damage. Almost as often as not, a truck- 
load of horned steers comes into Chicago spattered with 
blood as the result, it may be, of a single tragedy. As 
cattle commonly go mad at the scent of blood, we can 
scarcely imagine the damage that is thus done to the 
intended meat. It may or it may not be that the 
wages of unnecessary cruelty to cattle intended for 
slaughter are cancer and other human diseases. We 
draw a veil over the horrors of a cattle-boat, and even 
over that part of them that can be ascribed solely to - 
the possession of horns. Far slighter inconveniences 
than these are enough to abolish the decoration. Polled 
beasts can run in the yard and fatten there, while the 
expense and house-room needed for the tying-up of the 
picturesque, wide-horned steers are an_ increasingly 
important item to the farmer, the butcher, and the 
consumer. As the world gets a little more economical, 
even so slight an advantage as this will come to decide 
far more important questions than that of whether a 
cow shall have horns. 

Advantages? We can only conceive of one—that 
horns may sometimes be useful for tying a rope to. 
It is an advantage that would be far more likely to 
appeal to the American cow-boy than to the English 
cowman. Yet the reign of the polled beast is far more 
advanced in America than in this country. The 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association in the United 
States has more than a thousand members, and the 
register contains nearly a hundred and one thousand 
names. If the cow is to be taken primarily as a beef- 
producing animal, then the preeminence in America 
of the “doddie,’’ as it is affectionately called in its 
Scottish home, is well justified. The Aberdeen-Angus 
has held the championship at Chicago three times out 
of the last seven contests. It has won the prize for 
the best car-load five times out of seven, and for nine- 
teen years the car lots of this breed have topped the 
beef market of Chicago. It does as well in its home, 
whither American and other foreign buyers are con- 
tinually sending for the best bulls they can get. We 
will quote the new Board of Agriculture Book of British 
Live Stock, which gives, with strict impartiality, the 
good and bad points of every breed :—‘ During recent 
years no breed has been nearly so successful in open 
competition with all other breeds for the highest honors 
at the Smithfield, Edinburgh, and Birmingham Christ- 
mas Fat Stock Shows. In 1909 it capped its record 
by securing the Open Championship of the Show at 
each, as well as the Grand Championship and the 
Reserve Number for the best steer of any breed at the 
Annual International Fat Stock Exhibition at Chicago.’’ 

We expect of the cow not only beef, but butter. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the world will be able 
to afford much longer to specialise for butter alone. 
The best milking breeds stand absolutely nowhere among 
beef-producers. The shorthorn is deservedly a greater 


favorite with professional dairymen than the Jersey, 
the Guernsey, or the Frisians (the importation of which 
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from Holland is practically impossible under present 
regulations). The Aberdeen-Angus yields more milk, 
and richer milk, than the “best’’ shorthorn, though 
the non-pedigree shorthorn, strictly selected for dairy- 
ing purpose, may beat it in one if not in both respects. 
In Lord Rothschild’s well-known annual test, the Suffolk 
red-polled cattle frequently beat the shorthorns and 
the Jerseys too. Individual cows have established 
milking records as remarkable as any, and as beef- 
producers these Suffolk reds are very little behind the 
Aberdeen-Angus themselves. The Pan-American Show 
at Buffalo in 1901 showed that the feeding of the red 
Suffolk for 100 lb. of butter cost 10 dollars and 27 cents, 
as against 12 dollars and 10 cents for the shorthorn. 
Thus it becomes evident that, small as the company is, 
the polled cattle are equal, if not superior, to the horned 
cattle of the world in every purpose for which cattle 
are kept. 

It is not by chance that the polled breeds stand 
so high as cattle of all-round excellence. Horn is one 
of the most costly of productions, as we can see when 
the stag annually renews his antlers, and by marking 
the food-consumption and the relative growth of horn 
and meat in the young bull, steer, or heifer. A pound 
or two of horn the less means many pounds of meat 
or gallons of milk, or both, the more and the earlier. 
It is akin to the saving we make for the bees by giving 
them comb, instead of asking them to make it out of 
honey. We may take it that the abolition of the horn 
has already been decreed in the highest cattle circles. 
How will the ukase be taken by the old aristocrats of 
shorthorns, Herefords, Sussex, Devons, and the rest? 
In how many years are the breeders able to get rid of 
the unutilitarian horn without suffering their herds to 
be contaminated by a red-polled or “doddie’’ bull? 
Unfortunately for them, acquired features are not in- 
herited, or a stick of caustic potash, applied to the 
foreheads of bulls and cows in their infancy, might 
effect a short cut. There is, however, the authority of 
Jacob and his ring-straked cattle for the hope that a 
cow, never having heard of Weissmann, might occa- 
sionally present a polled calf to an artificially polled 
bull. 

Possibly these premier horned breeds will be left 
in a side eddy by the rush of the modern preference 
(when it becomes expressed) for polled herds. The 
utilitarian will buy prize shorthorns, cross them with 
“ doddies,’’ and secure a great proportion of “ doddie”’ 
offspring. The prepotency of the breed is one more 
strong argument for its excellence. Every bull or cow 
taken from the horned herds for crossing narrows the 
circle of the aristocracy. Every herd dispersed brings 
nearer the days of in-and-in breeding, and extermina- 
tion of the breed affected. If this is really the decree 
of the utilitarian, we can see the day when shorthorns 
will be as rare as Chillinghams, and people will travel 
miles to see what “the cow with the crumpled horn ”’ 
was really like. 





Short Studies. 


THE ARTIST. 


Tas, said Adams to himself, staring strangely at the dry 
brushes and blank paper before him, this was the fairest 
day of the whole year, the youngest child of a long 
family of days, each fairer than its elder. First, there 
were two days following suddenly hot and cloudless upon 
weeks of storm, of sullenness, and of restless wind and 
rain vexing the new leaves and scattering the blossoms; 
and at the end of the second a thunderstorm out of the 
east ascended lightly and travelled rapidly away without 
silencing the birds, though the trees were but as reeds 
in the current of the wildly streaming, visiNe wind. 
The night was cloudless, but with few stars. The day 








after emerged hazy and moaning, but grew slowly into a 
prime of breadth and splendor without blemish, and 
sank into a night of steady raining. The next day, and 
another and a third, were the same, saving that they 
developed with different rapidity and by unequal stages 
of mist, breeze, and again mist, before their triumphs 
of burning brilliance in the sky and joyful multitudinous 
profusion crowding upon the earth. The nights were 
misty and troubled over the days which they entombed 
and cradled. Adams found himself waiting day after 
day for the end and crown of this energy and change. 

There came a lustrous morning early assailed from 
all quarters of the sky in turn, as if the heavens were 
besieging the earth, by thunder, and after long, brood- 
ing intervals, thunder again and again, now with can- 
nonading and now one boom or blast followed by 
no sound except its echo, and the challenge of the 
pheasants. The lark in the sky, the blackbird in the 
isolated meadow elms, the nightingale in the hazel and 
bluebell thickets, sang on; and before the last of the 
assault Adams set out, inwardly confident in the day’s 
future. 

He walked steadily, but more and more slowly, into 
the broadening and deepening beauty of the great day. 
So hot was it that the heat alone would have made him 
happy, and yet the east wind urged him to go on and 
on. He forgot that it had ever been cold; it no longer 
seemed possible that it should ever be cold again ; and he 
was at ease in flesh and spirit, as a creature born for 
the earth. Now and then he looked at the complicated 
pale green overflowing the wooded coombes, or at the 
clouds, stars, or clots of white flowers along the hedges, 
or at the barley nodding all ways upon already a yard 
of grey green translucent stalks in the fields above the 
hollow lanes ; and he looked with the calm, experienced, 
and (he hoped) not jaded eye of an artist turning forty. 
But, as a rule, if his eye fed it was in pure and indepen- 
dent wantonness, reporting nothing to the brain but 
pleasure. His eyes did as they listed, wandering or 
nesting on this hand and that. Adams, in fact, was a 
heavy and solid body moving through this luxuriant 
woodland country of deep lanes, gentle hills and short 
views, for the benefit of those imps and elves, his two 
eyes. They delighted, as if they had been but ephemeral 
creatures and not instruments of an immortal soul, in 
the silkiness and darkness of the long grass, in 
the towering of one tree, the forking of another, and the 
inexplicable ramifications of hundreds; in the flight of 
the swift which was as if the arrow and bow had flown 
away together. Rarely were his ears allowed a little 
play, to collect the round notes of the cuckoo, and the 
raptures of the nightingales, and the calm, easy fluting 
of the blackbirds. 

But satiated with the earth of morning, noon, and 
afternoon, his eyes tended more and more to the sky. 
There, in the north, were clouds, farther away than he 
had ever before seen clouds, the most delicate of toppling 
marble mountains, grey-white with a glistening white 
profile towards the sun, and midway between him and 
these were a few long, thin strands of a dark blue-grey 
lying horizontally. Round about the sun itself hung a 
mass of this blue-grey, edged with fiery gold; and at 
times that mass disappeared, leaving the sun, as if all 
that cloud were the fuel of its fury, a dazzling white 
conflagration filling a quarter of the sky. He walked 
as if he were going to walk into the heavens beyond the 
hills. 

Again, his eyes fell tothe earth. For the first time 
in the day they dwelt on human faces. It was in a 
short village street ending at a churchyard, a street of 
uniform old brick cottages with flat fronts right upon the 
roadway—all but one, and that had a tiny bow window 
which seemed all glass. In this window a white-haired 
woman stood talking to a dark girl, looking straight at 
her with eyes and lips together, while the girl’s eyes, 
somewhat abased, looked out on to the street. Adams 
saw chiefly her white dress and her dark eyes, because 
they were fixed on him and even followed him, yet with- 
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out the least curiosity or understanding. “ Little and 
brown and lovely is my love,’’ were the words of his 
thought as he passed by, but he did not know whether 
they were remembered or inspired. It was a good group, 
quite apart from the fact that the girl was beautiful. 

Past the church, only just out of the sound of the 
sermon, Adams sat on a gate. The wind had gone away, 
perhaps up into the sky to comb out the white clouds 
into curled fleeces; the air below was still as thought. 
Lowering his head, he saw nothing nor thought of any- 
thing, so far as he knew, for an unmeasured space of 
time. Suddenly a noise of many cattle running in the 
field behind drew his eyes that way. They had disturbed 
whatever was going on in his head, and he got down 
and was almost past the gateway when he glanced once 
more into the field, and saw white on the other side 
of it—a girl in white—certainly the girl who had stood 
in the bay window. A youth in black was leaning 
beside her over a gate, and stroking some cart-horses. 
She very soon grew impatient, and for a time stood 
with her back to them, though they snuffed her hair. 
But, seeing that her companion took no notice, she 
raised the arm nearer to him and caught his, and tried, 
without any physical effort, to draw him away from 
the gate, that they might walk on. At that moment 
she seemed to Adams to be a little older than her lover, 
twenty perhaps, while he could not have been more 
than eighteen. He did not move. Then she took one 
step away, still holding his arm, and with her eyes 
upon his face, but in vain. So she slid her hand down 
to his, and made another step away, and a second, 
still looking up at him; and thus their two arms were 
now fully stretched out. At the end of the field, 
several windows, under white-edged gables, looked at 
them out of the vicarage, from which they had probably 
come. The youth felt their gaze; for her, the house 
might have been swallowed in the earth, the earth itself 
might have been swallowed up, without troubling her 
eyes or her heart. Only when she bent her head and 
kissed his imprisoned hand did he face her and give 
way, and begin slowly to walk alongside of her from 
the gate. The horses thrust their heads far out, and 
he turned round; he would have gone back, had she 
not taken his hand in both of hers, bending as 
she did so and fastening her eyes upon his, and, as she 
thought, upon his soul; whereupon he threw up his 
arms suddenly, and sent the animals racing away. 

All her movements were beautiful. By the side of 
the stiff youth in black she was like a wave lapping at a 
rock. Adams stood quite still, watching her through 
the sprays of hawthorn at the edge of his gateway. He 
had grown happy and breathless in her beauty, and yet 
sad to see her actions as of one who had given all to 
one who had not and could not. It was her lover’s dog 
that had set the cattle running, and when it did so 
again his shout of command was clear, hard, and con- 
trolled. She, Adams knew, could not have shouted so. 
She was strong, spirited, and without fear, but she was 
too gentle, he thought. Her yielding gestures were still 
imperious, and the two were now walking slowly and 
close-linked—she smiling as she took strides equal to 
his—but in a few days, in a year. Yet Adams 
drew some lines upon paper to remind him of her body 
bent and head raised when she clasped her lover’s hand 
in both of hers. He watched them receding, and did 
not take his eyes off them until they had rounded a 
corner and passed wholly out of sight. 

Starting at length to continue his walk, he looked 
at the sketch abstractedly. He was not a great or even 
a much-praised artist; he was not a vain man; yet 
suddenly came into his mind an entirely unforeseen and 
unfamiliar thought—‘ Perhaps these pencil marks will 
endure until after those two lovers are old and after I 
am dust.’’ He sighed involuntarily, and immediately 
smiled self-consciously at the absurdity and apparent 
vanity of the thought. Then, while his mind was occu- 
pied he knew not where, with a grave look he tore the 
paper into many pieces, and dropped them into the 
ditch, so that they should not disfigure the grass. 


Epwarp THomas, 





Communications. 





THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Is it not strange how quickly a political situation 
can be revolutionised? A rumor, a word, a speech—and 
all the labored calculations of a twelvemonth are upset. 
Before this idea of Conference and Compromise was 
broached, even Tories shook their heads and confessed that 
everything appeared plain sailing for the Radical Party; 
now, that Party finds itself on the brink of such an internal 
crisis that, turn which way it will, an immediate sacrifice 
is demanded as the price of ultimate salvation. It is always 
best to look facts like these in the face at the outset. The 
Radical Party is on the brink of another crisis in its history. 
It is face to face with this problem. One or other of its 
wings must be torn from it before ever the Constitutional 
question can be settled. Left wing or right, then? Liberal- 
Labor or Whig? Which is it to be? There is no middle 
course. 

The question must be considered from a utilitarian— 
almost a tactical point of view. “To thine own self be true,”’ 
urged the sage Polonius, and the advice holds good for all 
men in all ages who go out to battle with a world of 
cares. The Radical Party must be true to itself, and not 
only must it adhere to the true lines of Radical policy, but 
it must look ahead. Above all, it must take no unconsidered 
step, out of blind loyalty to a respected Monarch, that will 
stultify its own potency for good, for in that potency is 
involved Greater Britain’s only hope of progress through 
the coming generations. Though, therefore, the suggestion 
of a Conference, coming as it does from a most exalted 
quarter, cannot but be acted on by the King’s Ministers, 
yet they in common with many of their humbler allies must 
realise clearly enough that it has materially weakened their 
position, and loosened, as it were, from the main rock of 
orthodox Radicalism two lesser boulders, in the shape of 
those two opposite sections whose watchwords are, respec- 
tively, “ No compromise” and “ Compromise at any price.”’ 
The former admittedly mistrust a Second Chamber in any 
form whatever, whereas the latter, it is morally certain, are 
prepared to go to almost any lengths—to make any sacrifice 
—in the interests of peace, and in obedience to the veiled 
wishes of the Throne. Under these circumstances, is it not 
certain that one of these two conflicting sections must be 
offended, and in the sequel lost to Radicalism, whatever line 
of policy may be adopted? Left or right? Which is it to 
be? Let us consider. 

Consider the right wing of the Radical Party. Of whom 
does it consist? Roughly speaking, of Whigs—hereditary 
Radicals. Now, apart altogether from the distaste all good 
progressives have for the hereditary principle in any form, 
it must be patent to everyone that these hereditary Radicals 
compose the least formidable brigade in the army to which 
they belong. There is no more melancholy idea in the world 
than that of parting with old friends, most of all with those 
grizzled warriors, many of whom have served Radicalism 
so well in the past, and whom we have grown fond of 
pointing out as examples of “ the sturdy old Radical stock,” 
yet if their political opinions to-day are based on nothing 
stronger than hereditary sentiment—not, that is, on a bed- 
rock of intense personal conviction—then they must be 
written down as “wobblers,’’ men who cannot be trusted 
at a pinch, men whose glory belongs to the buried past, 
men whom the new Radicalism had better treat from the 
outset as honorable opponents. 

Not to mince matters unduly, there are a number of 
these old-fashioned progressives sitting on the Government 
benches to-day. They are Radicals only in name, and their 
adherence to the party dates back to a period when the word 
Radicalism stood for something decidedly more Conserva- 
tive than the mock-Radical Conservatism of to-day. Many 
have already bowed to the inevitable, deadening the pain of 
parting, indeed, for the most part of a simultaneous retire- 
ment into private life, but admitting in their very with- 
drawal from the fighting rank that a hereditary Radical’s 
sympathy with progress is a thing of many limitations. 
There are many yet to follow in their steps. It is the fate 
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of Liberalism to lose its right wing every generation, for 
such is at once the pride and penalty of progress. 

Turning to the other side of the picture—the left wing, 
who are they? Enemies dub them a motley crew. What of 
it? If on the surface they do not appear so united as the 
stolid Tories opposite, yet it is the wise man who looks 
beneath the surface. If the Coalition left wing have not 
the selfishness of Toryism to unite them outwardly, they 
have at least that greatest of all bonds, by which their souls 
are knit together—the love of progress, the ambition to 
serve the democracy well. Even if official Liberalism be not 
in complete sympathy with the aspirations of the left, it is 
the left which supplies the steam to drive the engine of 
official Liberalism. Wherever there is progressive thought, 
wherever there is freedom of thought, wherever, in fact, 
there is a thoughtful democratic party at all, there must 
be, too, an aspiration after better things; and that in turn 
must breed dissension as to methods, and a variety of views 
on unessential points. But those who go further than us 
are for us. Liberalism will be to-morrow where Labor 
stands to-day. It is in the nature of things that it should 
be so. That is why the left most accurately represents 
the Liberal Party at any crisis; that is why the Liberal 
Party will only be true to itself to-day if it recognises that 
all the truest friends it has sit on the left. 

Those parties have always had the greatest success who 
have boldly disavowed lukewarm supporters. The Tories 
recognised the truth of this maxim when they expelled the 
Free Traders from their midst. Now that we, the Radical 
Party, are called on for a sacrifice too, had we not better 
make it cheerfully, unhesitatingly, and at once? Should 
we not also make the sacrifice that is least sacrifice? Our 
right wing is always a doubtful quantity, ever on the 
verge of secession, whatever the political issues of the 
moment may be; but our left wing is our heart, our life, 
our soul, our self. There are the two alternatives clear 
and well defined before us. We have pinned our reputation 
as a political party on the just, democratic, and equitable 
settlement of the Constitutional question. To yield now to 
any thought of compromise is to compromise not only the 
present but the whole future of Radicalism; to forfeit the 
respect of the people; immediately to lose the support of 
the left, and only to delay the inevitable secession of the 
right. What of Radicalism then? OCross-bred from 
both parties, it would command the votes and respect of 
neither. 

So the fate of the people hangs in the balance. Our- 
selves, our hopes, our ambitions, our political freedom as a 
nation lie for the moment on the knees of the Premier and 
his Cabinet. If the Cabinet decide in favor of compromise, 
it will depend for the success of its proposals in the Com- 
mons on the votes of the Opposition. Those votes will be 
readily, gleefully, given. The left may struggle, but it will 
be outvoted by 3 to 1, and the death knell of progress 
sounded for a generation. Surely the duty of our leaders is 
obvious. The party has shown its temper in no uncertain 
manner. It calls on them to be true to themselves, to 
their principles, to the future of Radicalism. The alterna- 
tive sacrifice is but a little one, and it must be made; 
otherwise the Liberal ship will settle down to a cold and 
unwept grave in the deep sea of a democracy’s disapproval. 
Yours, &c., 

A LisperaLt WorkKER. 

June 20th, 1910. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EIRENICON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At the outset of his very interesting letter in 
Tue Nation of June 18th, Mr. Mundella makes a forcible 
appeal to the reader to recognise the necessity of strife 
between contending religious ideals, so long as those ideals 
have life. Mr. Mundella’s educational record is as eloquent 
as his letter in proving the worth of the keen partisan. 
On this point, at least, all his opponents must unite. Mr. 
Mundella is, nevertheless, no advocate of war for war’s sake, 
for he goes on to speak of the “ bedrock problem of educa- 
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tional Peace,’”’ which is, he says, “to secure peace in the 
schools.” His method of approaching this problem affords, 
however, a remarkable instance of the way in which the 
protagonists of the educational controversy of the last twenty 
years have often failed even to see, much less to appreciate, 
the point of view of their opponents. 

Peace, Mr. Mundella tells us, already reigns in the 
schools. In the Council Schools he sees a just calm which 
satisfies “ the commonsense and reasonableness of men of all 
parties and creeds.”” So satisfied is he that one is fain 
to wonder whether he has never met a reasonable Roman 
Catholic, a reasonable secularist, or a reasonable member 
of the National Society. In the non-provided schools on the 
other hand, Mr. Mundella sees a peace which involves 
“tyranny and oppression to the conscientious dissentient,” 
from which it would appear that he has not come across 
denominational schools where dissentients are unknown, or 
which really correspond to a definite choice on the part of 
the parent concerned. 

The problem is, indeed, not so easy of solution as the 
earnest combatant, who only sees his own side, imagines, 
nor can the complex system of English schools, which is 
the growth of generations of varied effort, be forced so easily 
into the one simple form which satisfies Mr. Mundella and 
his friends, and should, therefore, he feels, be good enough 
for all reasonable citizens. 

To purchase the speedier extension of the publicly con- 
trolled schools, the scheme of the Executive of the Educa- 
tional Settlement Committee proposes, in his view, to pay 
too heavy a price. 

We are introducing, it is urged, sectarian strife into 
the schools. The picture Mr. Mundella draws of what this 
will involve does credit to his power of imagination, but 
is far removed from the realities of school life. What 
would happen in the majority of the country schools trans- 
ferred under the scheme to the local authority would, in 
practice, simply be that there would be provision within 
school hours for the children of Church people to be taught 
the catechism in addition to the common Bible teaching, 
without expense to the authority. 

The proposed Religious Instruction Committee to super- 
vise religious teaching in Council schools need not contain 
co-opted members, but would in all cases contain persons 
with experience in such teaching; even where these were 
co-opted, they would be able to find a common basis with 
as great ease as Mr. Mundella and his fellow managers— 
Anglican, Wesleyan, and Catholic. 

The committee would be always a committee of the 
Local Authority, with no power of its own apart from that 
authority. The experience of the Educational Settlement 
Committee itself might have convinced Mr. Mundella, had 
it been fortunate enough to have had him as a member of 
its Executive, that it is possible for men and women to come 
together from widely different points of view, representing 
different denominations, with a very diverse educational 
outlook, and to find common ground on which to work for 
the well-being of school life, without disloyalty to individual 
convictions.—Yours, &c., 

T. Epmunp Harvey. 

June 21st, 1910. 


THE DEFENCE OF NATIONALITIES AND 
SUBJECT RACES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—May I remind your readers that next Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday evenings at 8, and on Wednesday 
afternoon at 3, a Conference on the above subject will be 
held in the Caxton Hall, Westminster? It is got up by 
the Subject Races International Committee, of which Mr. 
Leonard Hobhouse is now chairman, in succession to myself ; 
but, owing to his unavoidable absence, the chair will be 
taken by Mr. Mackarness, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham (both on Wednesday afternoon), 
Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., and Mr. J. A. Hobson in turn. 

The opening address will be delivered on Tuesday 
evening by Professor Gilbert Murray, and the discussion on 
possible remedies for present grievances will be opened on 
Thursday evening by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, followed by 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., and others. The cases of 
India, Egypt, Persia, Finland, Georgia, Poland, and Ireland 
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will be presented by special delegates, and Wednesday even- 
ing will be devoted to the question of slavery and forced 
labor. 

I am sure you will agree with me that the need for such 
a Conference is urgent, and the occasion singularly 
opportune. 

The meetings are free, and no tickets are required, but 
tickets, including the programme, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to myself.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. Nevrinson. 

4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 

June 22nd, 1910. 





THE RUSSIANS IN PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—As Tue Nation is one of the few organs of the 
English Press which has consistently shown genuine 
sympathy for the unfortunate Persian people, I venture to 
crave your permission to say a few words on certain recent 
incidents connected with the conduct of the Russian troops, 
who still, without any necessity or justification, continue 
to occupy Tabriz, Kazvin, and other towns in the North 
and North-West of Persia. There have been many com- 
plaints of their high-handed and overbearing conduct ever 
since their first arrival, to which even the correspondents 
of Russian newspapers (such as the “ Russkaye Slovo’’) have 
borne testimony. Within a month of their arrival at 
Tabriz, in April of last year, thirty-five instances of such 
conduct, including the insulting of peaceable citizens, men 
and women; the forcible entry of private houses; the 
violent disarming of national volunteers; the destruc- 
tion of barricades; the blowing-up of houses; the 
levying of fines, and the like, were notified. Perhaps the 
worst of their actions was the arrest and extradition to 
Russia of a Caucasian Armenian named Zorabian, who had 
fought very gallantly on the side of the Persian Constitu- 
tionalists. He was advised that he was in no danger, 
and the Russian soldiers who occupied quarters near his 
house fraternised with him until one fine day they seized 
him, carried him off to Erivan, and there hanged him, on 
some old charge of rebellion in the Caucasus. So also at 
Kazvin there were bitter complaints of the riotous, dis- 
orderly, and overbearing behavior of the Russian troops 
quartered there. 

Within the last fortnight these complaints have become 
much more frequent and acute, and since June 6th last I 
have received three telegrams from Tabriz complaining of 
Russian provocations designed to produce some outbreak 
of popular feeling which may serve as an excuse to Russia 
for tightening her grip upon that unhappy land. The 
last of these, received this evening (June 17th), is the most 
urgent: the Persian police are said to have been beaten 
and insulted by the Russian troops, dragged to the Russian 
camp, and otherwise maltreated, and panic is said to reign 
amongst the inhabitants of Tabriz, who, “in the name of 
humanity, appeal for help to Europe.” Poor people! They 
cannot understand that the England of to-day is not the 
England which sympathised with Garibaldi, and that her 
foreign policy is dictated by the most cynical opportunism, in 
the eyes of which considerations of humanity are as nothing 
compared to the “balance of power” and the “German 
peril!” We have a new breed of Russophile Imperialists 
(many of them, alas! so-called Liberals) who dare not say 
a word on behalf of Finland for fear of offending mighty 
Russia ; who listen humbly and even gratefully to the crude 
chidings of American ex-Presidents; who reserve their 
“firmness” and their “courage” for the weak, and their 
contempt, not for tyrants and treaty-breakers, but for 
“ idealists,”’ “ humanitarians,” and “ sentimentalists.”’ 

There is, however, a practical consideration which may 
carry weight with some who care little or nothing about 
abstract justice. The conviction is growing, as everyone 
who is in touch with Muslim opinion knows, that Great 
Britain’s foreign policy is essentially anti-Islamic. For this 
opinion, from which other Powers than England are likely 
to benefit, we have largely the “Times” to thank; and 
few who are not directly in touch with Persians and Turks 
probably realise how bitterly that paper (unhappily re- 
garded as semi-official or inspired) is hated in the East, 
and how much hatred it has earned for the English people 





in general. But apart from the opinions of the “Times,” 
which, one may venture to hope, are not the opinions of 
a majority of the English people, there remains the 
undeniable fact that England, not for her own advantage, 
nay, even, apparently, to her own detriment, has aided in 
the destruction of Morocco by France, and is aiding in the 
destruction of Persia by Russia; while Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
endeavors to conciliate Egyptian sentiment (endeavors which, 
unhappily, the Egyptians have not recognised as fully as 
they deserve) have called forth (e.g., in a most spiteful 
article in last month’s “ Blackwood”) such an outburst of 
indignation as no Congo atrocities or other acts of cruelty 
or oppression would have caused. 

I have little hope that anything which I can say will 
help poor Persia in her agony, but I think there will be 
a day of repentance “when repentance availeth not,” and I 
should be grateful if you would allow me, without at present 
further elaborating my opinion, to place it on record. And 
though that repentance may not be inspired by moral con- 
siderations, it may be none the less real.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp G. Browne. 

June 17th, 1910. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHARACTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—In your issue of June 11th you publish an article 
entitled, “The Boom-child,” which presents Mr. Roosevelt 
as an over-rated and inflated political bounder, strutting 
vain-gloriously through the world and uttering a ceaseless 
stream of moral platitudes. This view of Mr. Roosevelt 
is so narrow, and shows such want of political apprehension, 
that I am surprised that Tue Nation, usually so cosmo- 
politan in its Liberalism, should have given it countenance. 
The article is obviously the result of a natural irritation 
caused by Mr. Roosevelt’s unwise and inexcusable speech 
about Egypt; but surely there is no reason why, because 
Mr. Roosevelt’s powerful and impetuous mind forces him 
into hasty judgments on questions about which he knows 
nothing, we should forget his splendid services to the pro- 
gressive cause in his own country. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a fighter—strong, combative, intolerant 
—and as such his views on intricate Oriental questions are 
not worth serious consideration. But in the United States 
that character and temperament are of the highest national 
and political value, and, indeed, Mr. Roosevelt is the only 
man to whom the masses of the American people can hope- 
fully look to lead them in the fierce battle against the 
gigantic power of the trusts. His courage and determina- 
tion in the fight against organised wealth have earned for 
him, as they have for Mr. Lloyd George in this country, 
the malignant hatred of the so-called upper classes, and the 
grateful love of the people.—Yours, &c., 

Oxtver Brett. 

2, Tilney Street, Mayfair, W. 

June 20th, 1910. 

{Our correspondent condenses our view of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s character, omitting the qualifications, and therefore 
somewhat over-emphasising the attributes.—Ep., Nation.] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srmr,—The best thanks of Liberals are due to Tur 
Nation for its recent articles on the Grey-Roosevelt incident. 
This is not the first occasion on which Liberals have had 
to submit to uncalled-for repudiations by our Foreign Secre- 
tary of their ideals of foreign policy; and I am confident 
that practically every Radical deplored the tone and matter 
of Sir Edward Grey’s remarks with reference to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s utterances about Egypt. It is indeed difficult to 
see what conceivable benefit could be secured by throwing 
the mantle of Cabinet approval over these cheap platitudes 
and impertinent criticisms. If criticisms upon our Egyptian 


administration are necessary, let them come from our own 
responsible politicians of any party. That a Foreign Secre- 
tary should deliberately encourage an American visitor, on 
the strength of a few hours’ stay in Cairo, publicly to 
denounce our methods of government, is simply humiliating. 
It is bad enough to find the dangerous fetish of the “ man 
on the spot ” and his infallibility so often accepted without, 
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question, but that a Liberal Minister should embitter and 
endanger our control over Egypt by extolling the crude 
denunciations of a foreign tourist, however distinguished, 
is indeed a matter for the most serious regret. Does any 
Liberal believe that we can secure the sympathy and loyalty 
of the Egyptian people by endorsing Mr. Roosevelt’s un- 
justifiable description of them as “fanatical’’ and “ un- 
civilised’’? Is the desire for further self-government an 
admirable thing in Turkey and Persia, but wholly evil in 
Egypt and India? If dangerous sedition exists in Egypt, let 
concrete cases be produced, and let the guilty be punished ; 
but for Heaven’s sake let us have something more reliable 
in the shape of evidence than these vaporings about “ agita- 
tion” and “unrest.’’ We are educating the Egyptians, and 
many of their young men study in European Universities. 
Is it reasonable to expect the perpetual absence in Egypt 
of an enlightened public opinion upon its political 
problems? And public opinion necessarily involves con- 
troversy upon the quaestio verata of the British occupation, 
and our pledges to encourage that very spirit of self-govern- 
ment which we now condemn as “seditious.’’ Everyone 
knows that much of the dissatisfaction found in Egypt un- 
doubtedly owes its existence to the Denshawai horror. The 
hangings, the public floggings, the dreadful sentences of 
penal servitude have left behind them a memory which, I 
fear, will persist for generations tocome. Denshawai is the 
“Slagter’s Nek’’ of Egypt. 

I write this letter with reluctance, for, like every other 
supporter of our Government, I fully recognise Sir Edward 
Grey’s many and great services to our country. But after 
all, Liberalism means something wholly different from Tory- 
ism in foreign, as well as in home, affairs; and I do not 
like to see any of my political leaders going out of his 
way to express opinions which are cheered almost exclusively 
by our political opponents.—Yours, &c., 

E. N. Bennett. 

Hertford College, Oxford, 

June 21st, 1910. 


“A UNIVERSITY STANDARD IN 
SCIENCE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—Will you allow me space in your columns to point 
out what seems to be a misunderstanding in the interesting 
article on the Women’s Congress, published in your last 
issue? Commenting on the discussion on a “ University 
Standard in Home Science,’”’ the writer objects to the view 
that this subject can be treated as one for a course of 
lectures, a Degree and examinations, and observes that 
“Mrs. Sidgwick pricked this foolish notion by pointing out 
that, though the results of many sciences may and ought to 
be applied to the making of a home and the rearing of chil- 
dren, home-keeping would always remain an art, requiring 
interests and qualities which would never be acquired in a 
University standard.”” Whether Mrs. Sidgwick’s meaning 
is, in this paraphrase, accurately interpreted, I do not here 
inquire. But with reference to the point which the writer 
of the article intended to make, I would call attention to 
the words that follow: “It is of the utmost importance that 
the fullest light of modern knowledge and reflection should 
be turned upon the home,”’ and explain that the courses of 
lectures (and laboratory work) of a University type and 
standard are the most thorough means the present age can 
take of turning the light of modern knowledge and thought 
upon the home. Those who believe in the value of such a 
course would fully endorse the view that this is not enough, 
that art, poetry, and other qualities which no teaching or 
study can create are needed beyond this. But this charac- 
teristic, “ Home-making ”’ shares with other pursuits, in the 
case of which all would admit the need of science. In 
proportion as home-making, or the general organisation of 
living, so as to make the best kind of life possible, is more 
vital to a nation than perhaps any other task, the need for 
it of those elusive intuitive gifts which are independent of 
learning and science, is greater. But it must-be remembered 
that neither can the training of the doctor create the 
sympathy which is essential to his work, nor the training of 
the soldier that courage which Plato’s Socrates defines as 
the knowledge (spiritual as well as scientific) of the things 


HOME 


that are and the things that are not to be feared. Yet the 
necessity of a scientific training of doctor and soldier is not 
questioned. Courses of a University Standard in Home 
Science constitute a grouping together of certain studies, 
scientific, and economic, in such a way as to provide the 
foundation of knowledge required, more directly and per- 
fectly than could be done in any educational scheme not 
immediately referring to the definite end in view. If the 
spirit of this education is, as that of all University education 
ought to be, humane, it should do something to develop 
those emotional and spiritual capacities the indispensa- 
bility of which your contributor rightly insists upon. But 
we do not imagine that any education can create these 
capacities.—Yours, &c., 
Hitpa D. OAaKELEy, 
King’s College for Women. 
June 14th, 1910. 


THE AGE OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—From London papers to hand, I perceive that 
much is being made by the organisers of the Japan-British 
Exhibition of a great display of tableaux “ representing 
2,500 years of Japan’s picturesque career.’’ The object 
of my letter is to inform those of your readers not fully 
acquainted with Japanese history that Japan has not had 
a picturesque career of 2,500 years. 

I wonder if the designer of, the tableaux “ representing 
2,500 years of Japan’s picturesque career”’ informs his 
sightseers that more than a thousand years of Japanese 
history is pure myth? The first date pronounced trust- 
worthy by eminent Japanese scholars, such as Professors 
Aston, Bramsen, and Chamberlain, is a.p. 461, and these 
authorities warn students that even records of the sixth 
century are to be received with caution. Professor Chamber- 
lain points out that anyone who will take the trouble to 
study the original Japanese texts will perceive that there 
is no break in the story between the fabulous and the real, 
unless it be in the fifth century of our era, or more than 
a thousand years later than the date claimed to be the 
starting point of Japanese history. Both the legends of the 
gods and the legends of the emperors are told in exactly 
the same books, in the same style, and with an almost equal 
amount of supernatural detail. Professor Chamberlain 
continues :— 


“‘The so-called historical part is as devoid as the other of 
all contemporary evidence. It is contradicted by the more 
trustworthy, because contemporary, Chinese and Korean 
records, and—to turn from negative to positive testimony— 
can be proved in some particulars to rest on actual forgery. 
For instance, the fictitious nature of the calendars employed to 
calculate the early dates for about thirteen centuries (from B.c. 
660 onward) has not altogether escaped the notice even of the 
Japanese themselves, and has been clearly exposed for European 
readers by that careful investigator, the late Mr. William Bram- 
sen, who says, when discussing them in the Introduction to 
his ‘ Japanese Chronological Tables,’ ‘It is hardly too severe to 
style this one of the greatest literary frauds ever perpetrated.’ ” 
—(“‘ Things Japanese,” 5th ed., p. 231.) 


Notwithstanding this, the Japanese Government still 
does all it can to keep alive the old fiction which has time 
and again been ruthlessly exposed. The mythical era is 
taught in the schools as authentic history, and on no account 
are the instructors allowed to teach their pupils other- 
wise. The reason for this is no doubt in great part due 
to the fact that the worship of the Imperial ancestry is 
made in Japan a national religion, and therefore the older 
the Imperial line, the more sacred will it be regarded. 
But such an explanation can hardly be sufficient when the 
fable of Japan’s ancient civilisation is noised abroad by 
Japanese Government officials and others. There must be 
some other motive, and that motive, I think, is this. The 
Japanese are so conscious of the fact that their nation 
in the past has done practically nothing to influence the 
course of world history, that their patriotism prompts them 
to boast a superiority over their Western neighbors in 
some other way. “It is true,’’ they say in effect, “that 
you people of Europe have produced far more famous men 
thanwe have—it is true Japan has produced no Shakespeare, 
no Dante, no Bacon, no Newton, no Goethe, and no Voltaire 





—but nevertheless we can claim superiority over you in one 
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respect, in that we were a civilised people long before you 
were.” 

Let me give you just one example of how far this kind of 
thing can be carried. During the last Paris Exhibition, Mr. 
Hitomi, the Japanese Commissioner, wrote a book for 
French. consumption, entitled, “Le Japon: Essai sur les 
Meeurs et les Institutions,” which opened with this 
flourish :— ; 

“La longue durée de |’Empire du Soleil Levant est une 
des choses les plus merveilleuses de ce monde. Quand il vit 
la lumiére, tous les pays européens d@’aujourd’ hui dormaient 
encore dans les entrailles du chaos. C’est 333 ans avant la 
conquéte des Indes par Alexandre le Grand et 612 ans avant 
la victoire de César sur Pompée, que de Jinmu, premier 
empereur du Japon, placa le berceau de |’Empire parmi les 
fleurs odoriférantes des plaines du Yamato.” 

And this, sir, in face of what the most eminent 
Japanese scholars have said upon the subject !—Yours, &c., 

A Hater or Humpue. 


Tokyo, Japan, June Ist, 1910. 


GARDENING FOR INVALIDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a member of the gardening profession, may I 
be allowed to enter a protest in connection with Dr. Jane 
Walker’s paper on the ‘Industrial Treatment of Tubercu- 
losis,”’ read at the Women’s Congress last week ? 

Dr. Walker is reported as advocating gardening, and 
more, particularly French gardening, to be carried on in 
connection with market work by the patients in sanatoria 
for the treatment of consumption. 

One who is not a doctor must not, of course, trespass on 
medical ground, but I believe I am right in supposing that 
any great expenditure of physical strength should be care- 
fully guarded against in treating a disease in which the 
patient is constantly losing tissue. 

Now gardening is very hard work, indeed, and of all 
branches French gardening probably puts the greatest strain 
on physical energy and endurance Dr. Jane Walker 
mentions as drawbacks to the success of her idea (1) costli- 
ness of the scheme ; (2) difficulty of obtaining a market. I 
would suggest that if the labor (which Dr. Jane Walker, 
with unconscious humor, further proposes shall be 
“ graduated ’’) is to be supplied by semi-invalids, financial 
complications may fairly be anticipated. 

Further, sir, I submit that the increased practice of 
sending to be trained as professional gardeners, not tuber- 
culous sufferers alone, but girls and women who are handi- 
capped with every type of delicacy, in the belief that an 
outdoor occupation will be their best chance in life, is be- 
coming a menace to the interests of all concerned. The 
presence of such women at our Horticultural Colleges upsets 
the balance of work, throws an unfair responsibility on the 
staff, endangers the health of the patients (I cannot class 
them otherwise), and brings discredit on our calling. People 
will very naturally refuse to apply for women gardeners 
when it is found that a large proportion are totally unfit 
to undertake the routine of manual work which forms the 
chief part of a gardener’s life. 

This abuse can only be rectified by insisting upon an 
absolute distinction between the invalid amateur gardener 
and the intending professional possessed of normal health. By 
all means let the former play at gardening in her own home, 
or practise it in a special school or sanatorium, where a man 
can be found for the enviable post of assistant (!) to wheel 
barrows, trench heavy ground, cut hedges, weed crops in 
hot weather, and so on, and where the patient can stop work 
as soon as fatigue or any other adverse condition prevails. 
But need I point out that such a state of things is only 
possible where it is not proposed to run a garden for profit? 

One other point should be mentioned in this connection, 
namely, that gardening seems usually to be regarded as a 
cure for all ills; and, as a consequence, victims of melan- 
cholia, the neurasthenic and hysterical, and inebriate—in 
a word, the mentally and morally unsound—are foisted upon 
us. Whether gardening may be good for these unfortunate 
people I am, of course, unqualified to judge, though I cer- 
tainly have known the element of monotonous drudgery in 
gardening to proye a stumbling-block to hysterical and 
melancholy people, through their inability to stick to one 
kind of work. But the injustice, as in the case of physical 





incapacity, lies in discounting the status both of the normal 
worker and of the work itself, as if gardening were only a 
proper occupation for the feeble-minded, instead of one 
which makes the greatest. demands upon the intelligence 
and resource of its followers. 

In urging these considerations, I do not wish to criticise 
any individual college or sanatorium, but merely to protest 
against an unsound principle. In so doing I believe that 
I shall have the support not only of professional gardeners 
of both sexes, but also of women who have proved this method 
of treating their health to be a failure. In the interests 
of both classes, may I appeal to the medical profession 
for a more thorough inquiry into facts and conditions before 
they advocate the profession of gardening as a health cure ?— 
Yours, &c., 

HELEN Cott. 

4, Priory Court, West Hampstead, N.W. 

June 14th, 1910. 


CHRISTIAN POPULAR POETRY. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—In your issue of June 4th I read with pleasure 
an article on “Christian Popular Poetry,” written with a 
sympathetic delicacy that is charming. The author is in 
love with his subject, one can see, and let that be my excuse 
for bringing to his notice the following very ancient Irish 
verses :— 
“T offer Thee— 
Every flower that ever grew, 
Every bird that ever flew, 
Every wind that ever blew, 
Good God! 
Every thunder rolling, 
Every church bell tolling, 
Every leaf and sod, 


Laudamus Te! 
“TI offer Thee— 


Every wave that ever moved, 
Every heart that ever loved, 
Thee, Thy Father’s well-beloved, 
Dear Lord! 
Every river dashing, 
Every lightning flashing, 
Like an angel’s sword, 
Benedicimus Te! 


“I offer Thee— 
Every cloud that ever swept 
O’er the skies, and broke and wept 
In rain, and with the flowerets slept, 
My King! 
Each communicant praying, 
Every angel staying 
Before Thy throne to sing! 
Adoramus Te! 


“TI offer Thee— 

Every flake of virgin snow, 
Every spring the earth below, 
Every human joy and woe, 

My Love! 
O Lord! and all Thy Glorious 
Self, o’er death victorious, 

Throned in Heaven above, 

Glorificamus Te!” 


How a prayer like that helps to humanise Christianity ! 
It has the fragrance of the little wild flowerets that reflect 
the serene blue of the sea and the sky and live in the sweet, 
clear winds of the hill top.—Yours, &c., 
Roy Grit. 
19, Herbert Street, Dublin, 
June 21st, 1910. 


ASCETICISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The writer of the article in your last number, 
called “ The Iron Crown,”’ says that the spiked iron bracelet 
worn by Cardinal Vaughan “may help to remind us that 
, it is only by the passionate refusal of comfort and 
moderation that the high places of the spirit are to be 
reached.”’ 

To many modern people who have no creed, but a 
belief in life and in the beauty of all its natural forms, 
this piece of fanatical extravagance, instead of redeeming 


the worldliness of a “courtly and rather sumptuous Arch- 
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bishop,”’ seems in the deepest sense irreligious. To them 
this calculated mortification of the body on the part of an 
apparently civilised human being is more horrible than any 
vulgar travesty of the sacrament could be to a priest. 
Behind the bare physical courage to endure discomfort is a 
black spiritual cowardice, a fear of life as it really is. 

In a journal which stands so finely for civilised ideals 
of progress, it is surprising to find praise of an act symbolic 
of a spirit which in all ages has feared natural truth and 
stoned her prophets.—Yours, Xc., 

F. C. C. 

June 20th, 1910. 

[The article to which F. C. C. refers puts his point of 
view, as well as that of the ascetic.—Epv., NaTIon.] 


DINIZULU’S RELEASE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I had hoped that some of your readers would bring 
forward the subject of Dinizulu’s release, and was somewhat 
disappointed to find no reference to it in your current issue. 
We must all rejoice that among the first measures taken by 
the Government of the South African Union should have 
been this, which (in itself an act of bare justice) seemed to 
betoken a generous policy of conciliation towards the 
natives. But, at the same time, the friends of the Zulus 
cannot help regarding it with mixed feelings. It seems to 
give effect to the determination of a certain party in Natal 
that Dinizulu, “innocent or guilty,’’ is not to be permitted 
to return to Zululand. He will still be virtually a prisoner 
on the farm assigned to him (which, I understand, is 
somewhat unproductive land in the neighborhood of 
Pretoria); it remains to be seen what occupation he can 
find for himself there, or how he can provide the education 
he desires for his sons. But I should hesitate before press- 
ing on General Botha what might, primd facie, suggest itself 
as the obvious course :—to make the gift a complete one by 
restoring the chief without delay to his people. Unless the 
Union Government are prepared to make some radical change 
in the relations between Natal and Zululand, such a step 
would be worse than useless. Cetewayo, after his so-called 
restoration, was simply harried to death by his enemies, 
white and black. (Virtually, it was only the former, for 
Zibelu’s old family quarrels could have had no importance, 
had that chief not been placed in a position—by Lord 
Wolseley’s settlement—to wreak his vengeance on the Usutu 
with impunity, besides being encouraged and instigated to 
attack them by the late Sir Melmotte Osborne and others.) 
The Zulus, as a whole, are devoted to Dinizulu, as they were 
to his father—I deubt even whether there is anyone, even 
in Zibelu’s own clan, to occupy the position of Zibelu in 
relation to him; but greed and hatred, unscrupulous in their 
choice of means, will leave no stone unturned to find in- 
struments, whether among the Mandhlakazi or elsewhere. 
Witness the shameless attempt (vouched for by the Natal 
Blue Book for 1907) to raise up a rival and enemy to Dini- 
zulu in the form of his own brother, Manzolwandhle. 

It would be a mere act of cruelty to allow Dinizulu to 
return, unless really strong measures were taken to protect 
him against those who wish to exploit his country. Is it too 
much to hope that the Union Government may at last be 
convinced of his value to them as a solution of the Native 
Question? Were he given a free hand in the government of 
his people, with a just and competent Resident Commis- 
sioner (such a one as the late Sir Marshal Clarke—if he 
could be found!) Zululand would be a peaceful, flourishing, 
and progressive country. But I fear that some speculators 
would be disappointed:—Yours, &c., 

A. WERNER. 

8, Mill Lane, N.W. 

June 14th, 1910. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 

To the Editor of THE NATION 
Srr,—In regard to the recent reference in your number 
of May 28th, concerning the children’s crusade, it may 
interest your readers to know that, while we English have 
left the subject so long untouched, America has not neglected 
it. 


a book written by Miss Eva Madden, the well-known 
American writer, entitled, “Stephen, or the Little 
Crusaders,” published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1901, which 
merits wider circulation from its poetic treatment and 
historic insight. 

Also the late rector of the Episcopal Church at Bergen 
Point, N.J.—Dr. Grey, I think his name was—was the first 
to unearth all documents bearing on the subject and embody 
them in a volume called “ The Children’s Crusade,” a history, 
not a story. 

It is hardly just that these two writers should be so 
ignored as is done in the notice of Mr. W. Scott Durand’s 
“Cross and Dagger’’ referred to.—Yours, &c., 

E. St. Lecer. 

36, Via dei Servi, Florence, Italy. 


A SIMPLE SOLUTION OF THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sm,—It seems strange that amid all the discussion re- 
garding the constitutional crisis, so little mention is made 
of the simplest and best solution of the difficulty, viz., the 
granting to the Crown of the unlimited right of creating 
Life Peers. Bagehot regards the expedient as “ almost 
perfect’ (English Constitution, p. 124), and has a very 
striking passage on the folly of the House of Lords in re- 
fusing this reform in the case of Lord Wensleydale. It 
would have provided an automatic solution of the difficulties 
both as to the constitution of the House, and its relations to 
the popular Chamber. 

But not only is there the high authority of Bagehot for 
such a reform. There is proof in actual practice that it 
works with excellent results. Australia is the experimental 
garden of the British Empire. Side by side are New South 
Wales and Victoria with similar problems in legislative 
affairs. Victoria has an elected Upper House, and has had 
truly terrible constitutional crises, with more or less con- 
tinual friction. New South Wales has a nominated Upper 
Chamber, with membership for life, and, if my memory 
serves me, has never had a constitutional crisis worthy the 
name in connection with her Upper House. 

Such a reform would be in a line with the development 
of English constitutional government, would not be revolu- 
fionary, and would not necessitate a written Constitution, 
as the Veto proposals will.—Yours, &c., 

AUSTRALIAN. 





Poetrp. 


BUCOLIC. 


Wuere shall we wish to go, when we die? 

Where a red-tiled roof climbs a pale, mild sky 
From over a whitewashed, sun-baked wall. 

In the eaves, bees buzz in a cobweb .. . fall 

On the cobbles, where stray straws gleam, all gold. 
Geraniums glow in the curtain’s fold, 

Between shutters, green as the water-butt 

Below, on the flags, where pigeons strut. 

An old dog blinks at a fly on his nose. 

The hollyhocks caught in a full-bloom rose. 

On the bench, by the porch, here’s someone set 

A blue bow! of stocks and mignonette. 

Open wide swings the garden gate 

On the green, with the poplars, tall and straight; 
The idle breeze that rattles the latch 

Brings scents of the orchard, and lavender patch. . . 
Of gorse, from the field where thistledowns fly, 
Where a cow and donkey keep company. 

The children swing on a plank and scream, 

The pony stands knee-deep in the stream. 

Out of the pool wade ducks, with a splash, 
Someone sings, as she hangs out the wash, 
Somebody gossips over his beer. 

The hills trend off to the sea, quite near. . . 
There would I float, a mote, in the sun 





A most interesting account of the incident is given in 


Of an afternoon that is just begun! 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NicHt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Sable and Purple: With Other Poems.” By William Watson. 


(Nash. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“Frederick William Maitland: A Biographical Sketch.” By 


H. A. L. Fisher. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.) 

“The Russian Road to China.” By Lindon Bates, Jr. (Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Great States of South America.” By C. W. Domville- 
Fife. (Bell. 128. 6d. net.) 

“Three Modern Seers.”” By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. (Stanley 
Paul. 3. 6d. net.) 

“*My Friend the Indian.”” By James McLaughlin. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


‘** Bess of Hardwick and Her Circle.’ 
eon. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

“A Motley.” By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“The Elm-Tree on the Mall.” By Anatole France. Trans- 
lated by M. P. Willcocks. (Lane. 6s.) 

“Correspondance du Duc d’Aumale et de Cuvillier-Fleury.” 


By Maud Stepney Raw- 


Introduction par René Vallery-Radot. II. 1848-1859. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 7 fr. 50.) 
“*Condillac, Sa Vie, sa Philosophie, son Influence.” Par Le 
Comte Baguenault de Puchesse. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 
‘“‘La Vie Parisienne sous la Restauration.” Par Henri 
d’Alméras. (Paris: Michel. 5 fr.) 


“* Portraits tendres et pathétiques.”’ Par Edmond Pilon. 
(Paris: Mercure de France. 3 fr. 50.) 
“Lucien.” Roman. Par Binet-Valmer. 


3 fr. 50.) 


(Paris: Ollendorff. 


* * * 


More than one biography of Beau Brummell has been 
published during the last few years, and it is but fair that 
the equally entertaining and far more talented personality of 
Count Alfred d’Orsay should receive some similar recognition. 
Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore’s “ D’Orsay, or the Complete 
Dandy,’”’ announced by Mr. John Long, promises to give us 
the first adequate account of Lady Blessington’s great friend. 
Although Greville hints that d’Orsay was helped by profes- 
sional artists, there is little doubt that he was an accom- 
plished painter and sculptor. Haydon describes how when 
he was working on an equestrian picture of the Duke of 
Wellington, d’Orsay called, wearing a “white great coat, 
blue satin cravat, hair oiled and curling, hat of the primest 
curve and purest water, gloves scented with eau de Cologne 
or eau de jasmin, primrose in tint, skin in tightness. In 
this prime of dandyism he took up a nasty, oily, dirty hog- 
tool, and immortalised Copenhagen (the charger) by touching 
the sky.’’ Captain Gronow says that as d’Orsay drove in 
his tilbury he looked like “some gorgeous dragon-fly 
skimming through the air,’’ and quaintly remarks that “ if 
the Count had been born with a fortune of a hundred 
thousand pounds a year, he would have been a great man.”’ 

* * 7 

Reavers of Carlyle’s “ Life’ will remember the descrip- 
tion of d’Orsay’s visit to Cheyne Row. “I must tell you 
of the strangest compliment of all,’’ Carlyle wrote to his 
brother, “which occurred since I wrote last—the advent of 
Count d’Orsay. About a fortnight ago, this Phoebus Apollo 
of dandyism, escorted by poor little Chorley, came whirling 
hither in a chariot that struck all Chelsea into mute amaze- 
ment with splendor. Chorley’s under jaw went like the 
hopper or under riddle of a pair of fanners, such was his 
terror on bringing such a splendor into actual contact with 
such a grimness. Nevertheless we did amazingly well, the 
Count and I. He is a tall fellow of six feet three, built 
like a tower, with floods of dark-auburn hair, with a beauty, 
with an adornment unsurpassable on this planet; withal a 
substantial fellow at bottom, by no means without insight, 
without fun, and a sort of rough sarcasm. . Jane 
laughed for two days at the contrast of my plaid dressing- 
gown, bilious, iron countenance, and this Paphian appari- 
tion.” Carlyle was not the only famous man of the day 
whom d’Orsay impressed favorably. He was the friend and 
correspondent of Dickens, Walter Savage Landor, Disraeli, 
and many others, while Byron thought highly of d’Orsay’s 
suppressed memoirs, which he had seen in manuscript. Mr. 
Teignmouth Shore will accordingly be able to introduce into 
his memoir many of the leading figures of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

* 7 - 


THe work of exploring the mass of material available 





for the history of the Civil War period is making steady 
progress, and the next historian who attempts to cover the 
same ground as Gardiner will have a great many useful 
monographs at his disposal. Professor Firth, whose con- 
tinuation of Gardiner’s great work was one of the outstand- 
ing books of the last autumn season, has done much to en- 
courage research into the period. Both Mr. A. R. Bayley’s 
“The Civil War in Dorset” and Mr. E. Broxap’s “The 
Great Civil War in Lancashire,’’ two books which have 
appeared within the last few weeks, were undertaken at 
Professor Firth’s suggestion, and their writers express 
gratitude for the help he has given them. Another volume 
on lines similar to Mr. Bayley’s and Mr. Broxap’s books 
is announced for early publication by the Chiswick Press. 
It is called “ Sussex in the Great Civil War and the Inter- 
regnum,’’ and is by Mr. C. Thomas-Stanford, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of the Sussex Archeological 
Society. Mr. Thomas-Stanford gives separate chapters to 
the sieges of Chichester and Arundel, to the Royalist land- 
lords, the Dutch War, the “ Sufferings of the Clergy,” and 
to ‘Some Sussex Men,” the latter including John Selden, 
Thomas May, Accepted Frewen, the Gages, and the 
Gorings. 
* + * 

Last week we noticed a little book of selections from 
the writings of William Penn, which has been made by 
Dr. Isaac Sharpless. Dr. Sharpless has joined a committee 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which is preparing 
an edition of Penn’s complete works, including the addresses 
and letters not yet collected. Another announcement in 
regard to Penn’s writings is that Mrs. G. Locker Lampson 
has edited a selection from letters written by Penn to Sir 
John Rodes, of Barlbrough Hall, Derby. The letters, which 
have never previously been printed, will be issued by Messrs. 
Longmans under the title, “A Quaker Post-Bag.” The 
volume will contain an introduction by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. | 

* * - 

Few living journalists have as wide a knowledge of 
books as “‘ Claudius Clear,” so that his selection of “ three 
golden little books,” in which “ Evangelicalism may be found 
at its very highest,” has a special interest. The three books 
are mentioned in an article on Goldwin Smith in the 
“British Weekly.” They are Goldwin Smith’s attack on 
American slavery, F. W. H. Myers’s “St. Paul,’’ and Dora 
Greenwell’s “ Patience of Hope.” All three appeared about 
the same time, and each of them was associated with 
Josephine Butler. The first two were dedicated to her, and 
she contributed some of its finest passages to the last. 

ns * * 

“THe Lecenpary Amazons” is the title of a book by 
Mr. G. Cadogan Rothery, which will be published shortly 
by Mr. Francis Griffiths. The author thinks that, owing 
to the way in which it has been confined to poetry, the 
Amazonian myth has lost much of its psychological value. 
In the coming work he is more concerned with the light it 
throws upon the mental working of primitive races than with 
its influence upon Hellenic art and literature. 

* * * 

A srocraPHy of Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, by M. E. de 
Rougement, has just been issued by the Mercure de France. 
This is the first adequate account of the author of “Contes 
Cruels” and “Tribulat Bonhomet” to appear in French, 
though M. de Rougemont speaks highly of a Swedish 
biography by von Kraemer. In 1894 Mr. Heinemann 
issued an English translation by Lady Mary Lloyd of the 
Vicomte du Pontavice de Heussey’s book, but that work, 
written by a cousin of Villiers, is far too lavish of praise. 
As a writer of short stories, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam has much 
in common with Edgar Allan Poe, an author whom he greatly 
admired. Like Poe, Villiers had, as one of his critics put 
it, an amazing power of dignifying the horrible, and his 
active, though morbid, imagination was supported by a 
real command of style. He was a master in the art of giving 
an impression in the fewest possible words. During the 
last seventeen years of his life Villiers was intimate with 
Coppée, Catulle Mendés, Verlaine, Baudelaire, Huysmans, 
and other “symbolist’’ writers, and of these we get several 
glimpses in his biography. A translation of Villiers de 


l’Isle-Adam’s “‘ The Revolt and the Escape,’”’ by Mrs. Barclay, 
is issued in Messrs. Duckworth’s series of Modern Plays. 
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Rediews. 
THE ORIGINS OF TOTEMISM.* 


Tue conditions of the age do not favor the devotion of years 
to the writing of “a big book,’’ which, in the too-sweeping 
apophthegm of Callimachus, is pronounced “ a big evil.” Few 
there be who, after the example of Gibbon and Spencer, can 
lay plans leading to successful issues; fewer still, as the 
great fragments bequeathed by Buckle and Macaulay remind 
us, who have the good fortune to pursue these issues to 
their fulfilment. Professor Frazer is, therefore, to be the 
more congratulated that the long time he has devoted to 
the pursuit of a great aim has reward in arrival at as near 
the goal as a man may expect to attain who strives to follow 
the long, zigzag lines of human intellectual and spiritual 
development. His ‘Golden Bough” is a permanent con- 
tribution to the history of primitive ideas, and of their 
persistence through the higher religions and ethics, and, as 
the successive editions appear, its significance is the clearer. 

In the impatience begotten by the delay attendant on 
the publication of the latest revision of that monumental 
book, we are inclined to grudge the precedence given to 
the present work, the interest of which, great as it is, is 
subordinate. For, as the Professor admits, “ totemism is 
not a factor of primary importance in the religious and 
economic development of mankind, and although its in- 
fluence on religion has been real, it has been greatly ex- 
aggerated.’’ But religion, morals, and law are an un- 
differentiated whole in early societies, and this overlapping 
has recognition in the inclusion of essays on “The Be- 
ginnings of Religion and Totemism among the Australian 
Aborigines,’’ which were originally intended as part of the 
third edition of the “Golden Bough.”’ 

The volumes are divided into three parts: the first, a 
reprint of the very scarce brochure on “ Totemism,” pub- 
lished in 1887, and of the above-named and cognate essays; 
the second, an ethnographic survey of totemism, covering 
some sixteen hundred pages, filled with examples and refer- 
ences to authorities, and supplemented by copious “ Notes 
and Corrections ” ; and the third, a summary of the evidence, 
followed by speculations on the “Origin of Totemism and 
of Exogamy.’’ The spirit in which the author approaches 
an attempt at explanation of these complex institutions is 
manifest in this quotation from the Preface :— 

“‘I have changed my views repeatedly, and I am resolved 

to change them with every change of the evidence . a 

I can say is that the conclusions here formulated are those 

which I have at present reached after a careful consideration 

of all the facts known to me.” 

Professor Frazer defines Totemism (the word is a cor- 
rupted form of the Ojibway “totam’’ or “toodaim,’’ de- 
rived from “ otem’’ = “ my tribe ’’) as “ belief in an intimate 
relation between a group of kindred people on the one side, 
and a species of natural or artificial objects on the other 
side, which objects are called the totem of the human group.”’ 
The relation is so intimate as to carry a belief in actual 
kinship; a belief in the descent of the individual from the 
totem, and therefore so vital a connection that, as a rule, 
a man will abstain from eating the animal or plant which 
he regards as his ancestor. If, under stress of hunger, he 
does eat it, he will propitiate it, and there will be imported 
into the act a ceremonial significance allied to the custom 
of killing and eating the god as a sacramental act; a signi- 
ficance which, it will be remembered, Professor Frazer makes 
the main thesis of his “ Golden Bough.” “Totemism,” he 
says, “is an identification of a man with his totem,”’ and this 
so complete as to evolve the belief that after death the in- 
dividual survives in the totem form, whether this be a bear, 
a turtle, or a witchetty grub, a bamboo, a banyan, or red 
maize; while, as examples of the inanimate, Sir H. Risley, 
in his “ People of India,’’ tells of an Ent clan which has a 
brick for its totem, and therefore builds its houses of 
wattle and mud! (Perhaps the totem is conceived as dwell- 
ing in the brick, as, in current Greek superstition, the 
house-genius dwells in the structure.) There are three 





*“ Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on Certain Early Forms 
of Superstition and Society.” By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., Litt.D., 


&c., Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Liverpool. 
4 vols., 50s. net. 
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classes of totems; 1, the individual, described above; the 
“kobong ’’ (as Sir George Gray described it) of the Austra- 
lian black fellow; the “ manitou’’ of the North American 
Indian ; perchance the barbaric equivalents of the daimonion 
of Socrates? 2, the sex totem, or “sex patron,’’ as Professor 
Frazer now calls it, common either to all the males or all the 
females of a tribe; and 3, the clan totem, which passes by 
inheritance from generation to generation, “stronger than 
the bond of blood or family in the modern sense,” with a 
strength which forbids, as incestuous, unions between mem- 
bers of the same totem. This last-named class is the most 
important of the three, as supplying the cement of sodality, 
and as the begetter of numerous and strangely-varied cus- 
toms and magical rites, accounts of which are interwoven 
with the materials collected and classified in the luminous 
and fascinating survey filling the larger portion of the work. 
As shown in an admirable series of maps, totemism “is 
peculiar to the dark-skinned and least civilised races of 
mankind who occupy the Tropics, the Southern Hemisphere, 
and North America.’’ No evidence can be adduced about 
its influence as a factor in social life from Europe, North 
Africa, and Asia, India excepted, “or that it has ever been 
practised by any of the three great families of mankind 
which have played the most conspicuous parts in history— 
the Aryan, the Semitic, and the Turanian,” while discussion 
of the “ vexed question of totemism in classic and Oriental 
antiquity ’’ would be futile. But, as it is almost universal 
in Australia, where it has developed into the most elaborate 
forms, while in other parts of the globe, where still 
traceable, it is far less primitive in character, Professor 
Frazer has sought among the Australian aborigines, and 
notably among presumably the lowest tribes, for such light 
upon its origin as may be forthcoming. In 1887 he had no 
theory to suggest, for the gathering and scientific sifting 
of materials had not made much advance; later on, he pro- 
pounded two successive theories, only to be abandoned as the 
result. of further research and reflection. The third or 
“conceptional ” theory, formulated by him a few years ago, 
is now tentatively reaffirmed on the strength of additional 
evidence. 

As a result of many years’ acquaintance with the customs 
and social organisation of Central Australian tribes, Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen discovered that among two of them, the 
Arunta and Kaitish, “a person derives his totem neither 
from his father nor his mother, but from the place where 
his mother first became aware that she was with child.” 

“Scattered all over the country are what Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen call ‘local totem centres,’ that is, spots where the 
souls of the dead are supposed to live awaiting reincarnation, 
each of these spots being haunted by the spirits of one totem 
only; and wherever a pregnant woman first feels the child in 
her womb, she thinks that a spirit of the nearest totem centre 
has entered into her, and accordingly the child will be of that 
local totem, whatever it may be, without any regard to the 
totem either of the father or of the mother. The theory 
of the Central Australians is that a spirit child has made its 
way into her from the nearest of the trees, rocks, waterpools, 
or other natural features at which the spirits of the dead are 
waiting to be born again, and since only the spirits of people 
of one particular totem are believed to congregate at any one 
spot, the natives well know what totemic spirits haunt each 
hallowed spot of ground, and a woman has no difficulty in 
determining the totem of her unborn child. If, for example, 
she felt her womb quickened near a tree haunted by spirits of 

Kangaroo people, then her child will be of the Kangaroo totem, 

and so forth.” 

Apart from evidence so concrete as this for foundation 
of his “conceptional ’’ theory, Professor Frazer finds support 
in a primitive physiology with its “astounding ignorance of 
natural causation,” his arguments concerning which are 
lucidly presented. Then the imperfect recognition of 
physical relation between father and child has a stream of 
examples in the widespread legends of supernatural births 
which (here I quote from a letter with which Professor 
Frazer favored me in 1905) “ are merely isolated survivals of 
what was probably once the universal belief as to all human 
births.” As the trustworthiness of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen’s statement does not appear to have been seriously 
shaken, and as it has confirmation from the Bishop of North 
Queensland, and from Dr. Rivers, who found identical 
ignorance among the Banke Islanders, there will be hesitancy 
in dissenting from the deductions drawn by Professor 
Frazer from this cumulative evidence. Nevertheless, apart 
from the fact that no corresponding ideas, as yet, have been 
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discovered among other totemic races, it does seem remark- 
able, even allowing for the force of traditional beliefs in 
arresting inquiry, that tribes which have reached so intel- 
lectual a plane as is involved in the conception of successive 
reincarnations should be ignorant about the actual cause of 
offspring, and this, presumably, in animals also. If the 
conceptional theory is an explanation of Central Australian 


totemism, is it the explanation of that institution every-— 


where? Shall we ever solve the problem of the origin of 
beliefs, whose emergence may have been in the stage which 
marks the passage from the protohuman to the human ?— 
the stage assumed in an ancient Micmac legend, “In 
the olden time, men were as animals, and animals as men, 
but how this was no one knows.”’ Sir Everard im Thurn 
tells us that among the Guiana Indians of to-day “ all objects, 
animate and inanimate, seem exactly of the same nature, 
except that they differ in the accident of bodily form, and 
have spirits which differ not at all in kind from those of 
men.” Only on this well-nigh universal barbaric conception 
of community of origin and nature do we appear to reach 
bedrock ; all else remains unstable and elusive. 

As to the custom of Exogamy, while Professor Frazer 
reaffirms his opinion that “its origin remains a problem 
nearly as dark as ever,” he is in agreement with his fellow 
anthropologists that it was intended to prevent, and does 
prevent, the marriage of blood relations, although “it is 
impossible to suppose that in planning it these ignorant and 
improvident savages could have been animated by exact 
knowledge of its consequences.”” In the concluding chapter, 
wherein the question of conveyance to the unborn young of 
impressions made on the mother is discussed, Professor 
Weismann should be added to the principal authorities cited 
who deny this. He deals with the problem in an essay 
on “ The Supposed Transmission of Mutilations ” in the first 
volume of his work on “ Heredity.” 

Epwarp Cropp. 





KINGS AND A _ POET.* 


Ir is nothing remarkable that poets should be, as a rule, 
more concerned with the functions and duties, as well as 
with the splendors and tragedies, of kingship, than men 
of ordinary brain “A god is not so glorious as a king” ; 
the poet’s extravagance is at least comprehensible when we 
remember that kingship to him is but the translation of 
his own conscious eminence into another region of intellect. 
And it is therefore more often kingship than any particular 
king that a poet will celebrate. When Mr. William 
Watson composed his admirable “Ode on the Coronation 
of King Edward the Seventh,” it was really the splendors 
and majesties of the English kingship that he chanted, and, 
though to mean thoughts it may seem a paradox, the 
English kingship was the more splendid and the more 
majestic for his celebration of it. That reign is ended; 
but the voice which sang its beginning is happily still 
with us to lament its conclusion and offer ceremonious 
music to the new reign. Mr. William Watson, with the 
large phrase, the lucid and dignified thought that are 
usual with him, says in “Sable and Purple” his farewell 
to King Edward and his greeting to King George. It is 
no small thing that we English still have a poet who can 
speak adequately, and withal with perfect dignity, of the 
English throne. And we have not always been so fortunate. 
Quite apart from the Southeys of our literature, the tribes of 
official and semi-official poets who drearily cried up their 
kings as monsters of flawless virtue when alive, and when 
they died offered to relieve St. Peter of his duties—quite 
apart from these, we have had many poets of rare and noble 
quality who forgot both reason and their own dignity when 
kings and kingship were the theme. For kingship itself, 
as well as kings, may be flattered. But there is also another 
and vastly more honorable tradition in our poetry with 
respect to this matter; it is voiced by poets like Langland 
who, while honoring his king, sturdily told him that “ Might 
of the Commons made him to reign,” and like Massinger, 
whose words Charles I. found “too insolent,” though, had 
he attended to them, he might have saved his crown. 


“* “ Sable and Purple.” By William Watson. Nash, 2s, 6d. net, 





Mr. Watson belongs to this high tradition. He honors 
kingship with that grave and free reverence, to provoke 
which is, on the other hand, the highest honor that king- 
ship can achieve. He needs no superlatives to make his 
praise high enough for him whom he praises :— 

‘“‘Honor the happy dead with sober praise, 

Who living would have scorned the fulsome phrase 
Meet for the languorous Orient’s jewelled ear. 
This was the English King, that loved the English ways.” 


That is the tone in which any king, who was indeed a king, 
would wish to be spoken of when he died. Equally grave 
and honorable is the welcome to the new King :— 
“‘Sea-lover and sea-rover, throned henceforth 

Amid the paths and passes of the sea; 

You that have sailed out of our stormy North, 

And have not sailed in vain, : 

To all the golden shores where now you reign, 

Through every ocean gate whereof you keep the key: 

O may your power and your dominion stand 

Fixt on what things soever make Life fair, 

And on what things soever make men free, 

In duteous love of ordered liberty: 

So shall your praise be blown from strand to strand;”’ 


ending with the prayer that “the inscrutable years’? may— 


““Weave for your brows a wreath that shall not fade— 
A chaplet and a crown divinely made 
Out of your people’s love, your people’s trust; 
For wanting these all else were but as dust 
In that great balance wherein Kings are weighed.” 


That is how an English poet should sing of the English 
kingship ; for in such language the spirit of a free nation 
is formed to music. But “Sable and Purple” is a much 
more personal poem than the Coronation Ode, necessarily so 
from its occasion; the poet rather speaks directly to his 
two kings than celebrates the throne or the idea of king- 
ship. Possibly for this reason, it is not such a memorable 
composition as its great forerunner, the Coronation Ode. 
There is hardly any of that fine poem’s splendid imagery, 
few of the “high astounding terms” and ringing lines in 
“Sable and Purple.” Yet there is in it a quality that no 
other poet now living can give us, a simple majesty of 
phrase, a poetry that can dispense with all poetic orna- 
ment :— 

“Then, called to rule the State 

Which he had only served, 
He saw clear Duty plain, nor from that highway swerved, 


And, unappalled by his majestic fate, 
Pretended not to greatness, yet was great.” 


But Edward VII. and George V. are not the only Kings 
in Mr. Watson’s new volume. With a juxtaposition, the 
significance of which is doubtless intentional, the ceremonial 
poems addressed to the Sovereigns of the poet’s own time are 
followed by one, more discursive, dealing with the man 
who is traditionally, and perhaps historically also, the type 
of English kingship, Alfred the Great. This is certainly 
the finest poem in the book, and one of the most satisfactory 
poems Mr. Watson has yet written; and it is also a very 
considerable addition to the praise of Alfred and to the 
English poetry of kingship. It is a dialogue, written in 
beautifully modulated blank verse, between Alfred and 
Asser, “ good bishop and well-proven friend.” The language 
throughout, if occasionally tesselated somewhat after the 
Tennysonian way, is notable, and uses almost every device 
poets know of to make diction exalted above common wont ; 
and the duties which are the privilege of kings have not 
often found loftier expression. There is “not much of 
warrior left” in the king Asser visits. Alfred greets him 
“feebly sitting, pierced with many nails of pain”; and 
confesses that “in my flesh there is a voice, That telleth 
me my days henceforth are few.” But what mainly tortures 
him is 

**to go hence, unsure if what I wrought 
And moulded be more lasting than the abode 


Yon 6wallow builds, out of a little clay, 
And lines with feathers.” 


They remember the old wars, when they fought with 
“those dim minds In shining mail, the heathen kings ”— 


‘“ Whose keels were the swift ploughshares of the sea, 
Who tilled not earth, save with the harrow of war.’’ 


And the king feels again the old battle glee when he reminds 
himself how, after long lying hid “amid the tusks and 
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antlers of the brake,’ he made such recovery of his scattered 
strength as enabled him to 
“smite the host at Ethandune, 
And drive them flying before me to their hold, 
With crash of battle-axe through scalp and skull, 
And hewirg of great limbs as boughs lopt off, 
When thunder hurls him on the cringing weald.”’ 

But all this, these glimpses and snatches of the 
epic stuff that still waits for its poet in the life of 
Alfred, serve only here as prelude to the expression of 
an ideal kingship which Mr. Watson puts into Alfred’s 
mouth. “I ever looked,” he makes him say, “ beyond the 
sword-mown field To other harvest.” What that other 
harvest should be is, no doubt, fairly obvious, but such 
description of it as Mr. Watson can give is by no means 
obvious and is, moreover, in these days of commercial 
patriotism, of some considerable value. The whole end of 
kingcraft is summed up in these lines :— 

‘‘A king’s most king-like, most king-worthy toil 

Begins, not ends, when he hath builded him 

A bulwark ’gainst his foes. Then comes the task 

Of rearing for his people such a house 

That they within, for fiery love of it, 

Shall leap as a lion if enemy threat the door.” 
How a poet, speaking through King Alfred, would manage 
such a task, far enough from anything within the view of 
political materialism, may perhaps be guessed. It is enough 
for us to say here that such a message will bear plenty 
of repetition, so long as it is set to such music as Mr. 
Watson can summon. There are, of course, subsidiary 
themes in the poem ; the most important of them is Alfred’s 
tragic consciousness that he has only made a slight beginning 
of kingship’s main task. He has only known such peace 
“as ever listens for the step of war,” and when he goes 
he can only pray 

“That there come not back 

The trampler of my orchard and my field, 

To fill the wheel-tracks of his wain with blood!” 
and, in fact, he knows that the realm he has founded is 
already breaking up. Enough, however, has been quoted 
from “King Alfred” to make it evident that Mr. Watson 
has given us a poem of noble purport and magnificent ex- 
pression. It is, at any rate, quite certain that “ King 
Alfred” is the height of Mr. Watson’s achievement in blank 
verse. 

As well as the pieces already mentioned, the book con- 
tains two other poems, not specially notable, but not to be 
ignored. ‘The Threatened Towers’”’ is a patriotic poem 
which is really patriotic; it uses rather a worn symbolism, 
but it is saved from triteness by its dignity. “In the 
Midst of the Seas ’’ seems rather out of place in such a book, 
and looks rather like a stop-gap. Still, the poem, a short 
series of travel-pictures, has fine qualities, and one stanza, 
describing the beauty of waves in a storm, “ the loveliness 
gotten of power,” is memorable. But against that must 
be set a particularly weak concluding stanza, one of Mr. 
Watson’s worst lapses into mere big language, unsupported 
by thought, and metrical platitude. 





THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST.* 


In a picturesque narrative of one of the synoptic writers we 
are told that when Jesus Christ entered Jerusalem in a 
sort of royal procession a few hours before His condemna- 
tion and death, the whole city was moved at the unwonted 
spectacle, the people who witnessed it turning round and 
asking each other, “ Who is this?’’ Ever since that day 
the Western world has been repeating the same question, 
and has received every variety of answer. We have the 
answer of the orthodox and the heterodox, of the Catholic 
and the Protestant, of the believer and the unbeliever, of 
the historian and of the dogmatist. It is a very remarkable 
tribute to the power and attractiveness of the Personality 
of Jesus that it should exercise such an immense and pro- 
longed fascination over the minds of men. It shows that 
this Personality contains a mystery within it which men are 
determined, if possible, to solve. One of the latest attempts at 





*“ The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of Its 
Progress from Reimarus to Wrede.” By Albert Schweitzer. 
Translated by W. Montgomery. A. & C. Black. 10s. 6d. net. 








a solution is a remarkable work by Dr. Schweitzer, a young 
German theologian, which has just been excellently trans- 
lated into English. The book appeared in the original 
German with a title which would be somewhat of a puzzle 
to the ordinary English reader, and the translator has 
done well to describe the work as “The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus.” In the hands of Dr. Schweitzer 
this “quest ’’ resolves itself into a critical inquiry into the 
attempts that have been made during the last century and 
a half to arrive at an historical estimate of the personality of 
Jesus, in so far as this can be done by a rigid examination 
of the primitive historical sources. At the end of this 
inquiry we have a final summing up of results and a pre- 
sentation of Dr. Schweitzer’s own particular point of view. 

It is impossible to read Dr. Schweitzer’s. brilliant book 
without being struck with the conspicuous ability of the 
writer. It is by far the ablest work which has hitherto 
appeared in this difficult and tantalising field. Dr. 
Schweitzer has the happy faculty of keeping to the signifi- 
cant and essential points. He shows, clearly and distinc- 
tively, what each of his predecessors has done, and he is 
not afraid to give every man his due, no matter how 
widely he may have departed from traditional conceptions. 
In examining the labors of the men who have gone before 
him, it has been his aim to be what his fellow-countrymen 
call “ objective,’’ and to let the facts speak for themselves. 
But it must be added that he has only been partially suc- 
cessful in this laudable design. He is possessed with the 
pre-supposition that the life of Jesus can only be inter- 
preted from the eschatological point of view, and in review- 
ing the work of the long array of inquirers, from Reimarus 
to Wrede, he praises or blames them in proportion to their 
nearness to or remoteness from his own particular standpoint. 
This method of Dr. Schweitzer’s, while it adds materially 
to the interest and liveliness of his book, gives it from time 
to time a pamphleteering flavor, and detracts a little from 
its value as a dispassionate survey. But, apart from this, it 
is a striking exposition of a century and a half of the most 
minute and exhaustive historical research that the world 
has ever seen. It is a great subject charged with vast and 
solemn issues, and it has been handled on a scale and with 
a thoroughness worthy of the theme. If an English writer 
had been covering the same ground as Dr. Schweitzer, he 
would have traced the beginnings of the quest for the 
historical Jesus to those writers who arose in England when 
the theology of Protestant scholasticism began to break 
down. Reimarus, with whom Dr. Schweitzer begins, was a 
German disciple of the English Deists. 

When we reach the termination of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
elaborate survey of the labors of previous workers, we dis- 
cover that his critical stiletto has administered a mortal 
wound to every one of them, and that he alone, at the end 
of the long combat, remains in possession of the field. How 
does he solve the enigma which he admits has baffled each 
and all of them? How does he formulate his answer to 
the momentous question, “ Who is this?’’ According to him, 
the historic kernel of the Gospel narratives, after criticism 
has done its work, is entirely composed of eschatology. 
Jesus entered upon His mission with His mind completely 
absorbed by the belief that a supernatural kingdom from 
the heavens was about to descend upon the earth. John 
the Baptist was forcing forward the advent of this kingdom. 
When Jesus selected and sent out the twelve disciples to 
preach to the cities of Israel, He expected His own exalta- 
tion to the Messianic dignity before their mission should 
reach its close. But the calamities and oppressions which 
He expected would befall them did not take place, and the 
Messianic kingdom tarried on its way. This unexpected 
delay made Him resolve to force on the advent of the 
kingdom with His own hand, and to bring the woes and 
calamities which must precede this advent upon Himself. 
This is the real key to the mystery of the passion. Jesus 
did not suffer because He lived in the midst of conditions 
which were bound to bring about His death. His death 
was not, as is commonly supposed, the inevitable result of 
His teaching and His life. It was a tragedy which He 
expressly wished and determined to bring upon Himself. 
He deliberately provoked all the sufferings of the passion 
and the cross with the express object of compelling the 
kingdom of God to come. It was eschatological dogma, and 
not the pressure of contemporary religious and political 
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circumstances, which ultimately produced His sufferings 
and crucifixion. 

It is a curious fact that this novel and ingenious theory 
has been adopted by the late Father Tyrrell in his last 
book, “ Christianity at the Cross Roads,” and is put for- 
ward as a defence of Catholicism against modern Protestant 
conceptions of Christ. On what sort of historical founda- 
tion is this theory resting? The texts adduced in support 
of it are the tenth and eleventh chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. But these texts are to be found in a more primi- 
tive form in St. Mark and St. Luke, and in this form they 
do not lend themselves to the interpretations put upon 
them by Dr. Schweitzer. If we are working back to an 
historical conception of the preaching and personality of 
Jesus, we must first of all work back to the oldest historical 
traditions. In our view, it is here that Dr. Schweitzer’s 
theory is at fault. It is resting on insufficient and dimmed 
historical evidence. But even if there are fragments of 
tradition supporting Dr. Schweitzer’s hypothesis, there are 
other fragments which lead to the conclusion that the 
kingdom of God already exists (Matt. XII., 28), and does 
not, as the new theory assumes, require to be forced into 
existence. In addition to these considerations, it has also 
to be borne in mind that our oldest document, St. Mark, 
makes comparatively few references to the future kingdom : 
it is chiefly occupied with contemporary life, and not with 
the Messianic age. 

It is a more satisfactory explanation of the New Testa- 
ment documents to assume with Wellhausen, in his Intro- 
duction to the first three Gospels, that the intensity of the 
Messianic, Hope and the vividness of the apocalyptic visions 
spring from-the exalted frame of mind existing among the 
disciples after the exaltation of their Master. It is from 
them that the intensity of this Hope and the vividness of 
these visions receive their coloring. They have been bereft 
of the Bridegroom, and the apocalyptic eschatology is the cry 
of their hearts for His return. To push back Jesus into the 
centre of this eschatology is to make Him, as Dr. Schweitzer 
truly admits, a stranger and an enigma to the world. The 
apocalyptic and eschatological beliefs are probably a genuine 
element in the tradition. But it is not what Jesus shared 
with His time and His people, but what separated Him 
from His time and His people, which is the fundamental 
characteristic of His Personality. It is not the Jewish 
element in Him, but the human; it is not the national, but 
the universal, which is His essential self, and which has 
made Him the Deliverer of the world. 





KABUL AND KANDAHAR.* 


Wits this volume Colonel Hanna concludes his minute and 
admirable history of that uncalculated blunder and futile 
exploit called the Second Afghan War Undertaken in 
exaggerated panic at Russia’s designs and military strength, 
and supported by Lord Beaconsfield as the means of securing 
“a scientific frontier’? between that Power and India, it 
resulted in much gallant, but unserviceable, action, a few 
unsurpassed misfortunes, and a drain of expenditure that 
crippled Indian finance at a time when every rupee was 
wanted for India’s internal necessities. The Beaconsfield 
Government must bear the blame, but the man ultimately 
responsible for the policy was Lord Lytton, in many respects 
one of the most brilliant of our Viceroys, but in nearly 
all respects the most disastrous. This history, indeed, 
in so far as it is not strictly military, may be called a 
criticism of Lord Lytton’s errors. A few sentences from 
the author’s final summary show the result :— 

““An accomplished writer, Lord Lytton’s despatches and 
minutes were models of style, and displayed an astonishing 
facility for reasoning from premises to their logical conclusions ; 
but the premises themselves were assumptions, unsupported, or 
contradicted, by facts. Skilful in bringing about the conditions 
favorable to his ambitious aims, he was incapable of facing the 
price that must be paid for their realisation, and took pride 
in condemning his subordinates to make bricks without straw; 
an adept in the art of shutting his eyes to dangers which 
told against his hopes. he flung a British Mission into an armed 
city, seething with national and religious excitement; and 
underneath the bitter hatred with which he pursued Yakub Khan 





*“ The Second Afghan War.” Vol. III. By Col. H. B. Hanna. 
Constable. 15s. net. 








lurked the consciousness that he himeelf was responsible for that 
Mission’s tragic fate. It would be unjust to deny that Lord 
Lytton had India’s welfare at heart; but his Afghan policy 
reacted fatally on every branch of her material prosperity, 
injuring trade and agriculture, and, in the end, taking from 
the poorest and most numerous section of her people the little 
security against death by hunger which Sir John Strachey had 
provided in the Famine Insurance Fund.” 


It may sound rather strange now to hear of Sir John 
Strachey providing security for anything financial, since he 
is chiefly remembered as the Financial Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council who made a mistake of nearly £14,000,000 
in his accounts of the expenses of this very war—we suppose 
the largest mistake in a balance-sheet ever made, outside 
Russia. But at the present time there is probably no 
Imperialist living who would seriously question that estimate 
of Lord Lytton and his Afghan policy. He stands as the 
typical example of the literary man set in a position which 
his particular kind of genius was incapable of fulfilling. 
He was the literary man who, when he has said a thing in 
excellent language, regards it as done, or, at all events, 
as done with. He then takes no more part in it ; the matter 
almost ceases to interest him; it has given him hie oppor- 
tunity for style; let the men of action, whom he regards 
with mingled awe and fastidious shrinking, now carry it 
out. Conspicuous examples of that temperament are among 
us still, and in all cases there waits a terrible retribution 
on themselves and on the country that trusts them. 

But, though we entirely agree with Colonel Hanna’s 
political criticism (Lord Lytton talked lightly of marching 
an army to the Oxus, and winning for India the revenue 
of a first-class Power!), still his history is in the main a 
military work, and it will certainly become a text-book 
for the training of officers. Each movement of troops is 
narrated and examined with the utmost accuracy ; maps are 
supplied for every action and important march; tables of 
the strength and casualties are given; and at the end of 
almost every chapter a careful military criticism is added, 
the writer’s observations being supported by quotations from 
Napoleon’s maxims or from Wellington’s instructions in 
similar cases. The criticism is frank and quite impartial. 
Upon Lord Roberts it is unsparing, and at first it seems 
to show a prejudice against him, and a certain favoritism 
towards Sir Donald Stewart. But as the history goes on, 
one finds Lord Roberts praised, and Stewart condemned, 
with entire equality of reasoning. For instance, we have 
always regarded Stewart’s march from Kandahar to join 
and supersede Roberts at Kabul as a more remark- 
able feat than the far more celebrated reverse march 
of Roberts from Kabul to relieve the siege of Kanda- 
har by Ayub Khan along the same route some months 
afterwards. And we gather from his Autobiography that 
Lord Roberts would quite frankly and generously agree with 
us. Yet Colonel Hanna entirely condemns Stewart's 
strategy, and still more his tactics on that occasion. If 
we assume that Stewart had no choice but to obey the 
political authorities in India, the author even goes so far 
as to quote against him Napoleon’s rule, that “it is a 
General’s duty to represent his reasons and to insist upon a 
change of plan; in short, to give in his resignation rather 
than allow himself to become the instrument of his army’s 
ruin.” 

It is a counsel of perfection, but for a man like Stewart 
it would have been impossible to resign his command at 
such a crisis, when the fortunes of two armies were at stake, 
and there was no one of anything like his capacity to take 
his place. In spite of these particular criticisms, he really 
stands out both as the military and human hero of the war. 
At his last durbar in Kandahar, before he attempted hie 
adventurous march, a Mohammedan priest rose in the 
assembly and publicly thanked him in the name of the city 
for the manner in which he had ruled over them. 


“Those thanks were well deserved. Following closely in 
the footsteps of hie great predecessor, Sir William Nott, he 
had never stooped to acts of cruelty or indiscriminate severity ; 
and his humanity and good sense had kept a turbulent city 
quiet and prosperous, and the surrounding country generally 
peaceful. Only the district under his immediate influence, how- 
ever—everywhere else in Afghanistan a state of anarchy pre- 
vailed.” 


The mention of his humanity and good sense is pointed. 
For it is to the indiscriminate vengeance executed upon 
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the Afghans by the British, after Lord Roberts occupied 
Kabul, that Colonel Hanna traces the general renewal of 
the war throughout the country, and the intense hostility 
displayed by nearly all the tribes. The eye-witness accounts 
that he quotes of hangings, pillage, and devastation make 
terrible reading for those who would maintain our country’s 
reputation for justice and humanity towards every enemy ; 
and the only relief to the picture is that the protests of 
a few public men and newspapers—such as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. Grant Duff, and the “ Daily News ”—though 
at the time they were sneered at as weaklings and senti- 
mentalists did have the effect of checking this cruel and 
disastrous policy. Speaking of the action of the Military 


Commission, Colonel Charles Macgregor, Chief of the Staff, 
wrote in his diary :— 


““We ere thoroughly hated and not enough feared. We 
have been too cruel, yet we have not made the Afghans quite 
acknowledge our supremacy, and they have not yet had time 
to appreciate our justice.”’ 

They never did have time for that appreciation, for 
after we had at last discovered in Abdur Rahman a man 
strong enough to act as Ameer, we abandoned all thoughts 
of the Oxus or of occupation or of division, and wisely with- 
drew from North and South Afghanistan with all possible 
speed. The war was over; Lord Ripon, the wisest of 
Viceroys, had succeeded one of the most foolish; but the 
results of that disastrous undertaking remain to this day 
in the deep-rooted suspicion of the mountain races, and in 
the impoverishment of India, especialiy of the Punjaub. 
The very cause that suggested the war—the terror of a 
Russian invasion by way of the Hindu Khoosh—is proved 
now to have been a bogey, and all that remains of it is the 
concentration of our forces in. the North-West Provinces 
against a danger which has ceased even to be apprehended. 

The present volume of this remarkable work is, on the 
whole, the most generally interesting, since it contains exact 
and dramatic accounts of the destruction of the Cavagnari 
Mission to Kabul, the siege of the cantonment of Sherpur 
just outside the city, the overwhelming disaster at Maiwand, 


and the marches between Kabul and Kandahar already 
referred to. 





PLAY-ACTING AT OXFORD.* 


A Book devoted entirely to amateur theatricals could seldom 
be very stimulating fare. The performances themselves 
are not usually stimulating. Too often they bring to mind 
Dr. Johnson’s ungallant comparison between the “ woman 
preaching ” and the dog walking on its hind legs. Some 
women, to be sure, preach extremely well, and some dogs 
walk very well on their hind legs. In each case, however, 
the exercise is in some degree uncommon; and in neither, 
apparently, did Dr. Johnson “hold with it.” 

The Oxford amateurs are probably as good as most 
amateurs. Perhaps they are better than most amateurs, 
and there have been among them, of course, individual 
players of distinction. Many of the young declaimers here 
extolled are now persons of importance in sundry callings 
—one is an Archbishop. There were reasons, therefore, 
for Mr. Mackinnon’s book; and as it is a book that will 
give pleasure to nearly everyone who is mentioned in it, 
we hope that his reward is assured. The stage-struck 
Oxonians had at first—and for long—a hard time of it. 
Really, we are not so surprised. Summoning to the sessions 
of remembrance all that we can of the amateur acting of 
the seventies, we wonder not at all that Vice-Chancellors 
raged or that dons imagined unspeakable things. The 
writer of these lines once played Shylock (not at Oxford) 
with his face blacked, in an attempt at the “ Merchant”’ 
wherein Anthony Hope appeared as a tiny and beautiful 
Nerissa; and is more than willing to think that Mr. 
Bourchier’s reading of the part, when the comedy was given 
by the Isis, was nearer to the “ Jew that Shakespeare drew.” 
But when Mr. Bourchier was at Oxford the times were riper, 





*“The Oxford Amateurs: A Short History of Theatricals at 
the University.” By Alan Mackinnon, M.A. (Trinity Coll. Oxon.) 
With a Foreword by the Hon. and Rev. James Adderley, M.A. 
(Ch. Ch. Oxon.) Chapman & Hall. 16s. net. 





the standard had risen, and the dons were ceasing to 
hiccough. Among the dons, by the way, the first true friend 
the trembling comedians had was Mr. W. L. Courtney, and 
an inspiriting hour it was for them when they prevailed 
on him to join their ranks. Here he is, among the illus- 
trations, in 1883, very proper as Bassanio. 

There were tentative essays in burlesque. Robert 
Reece, afterwards, we fancy, a celebrated maker of burlesques 
for Mr. Hollingshead’s Gaiety, was of the band. It was 
somewhat impiously rumored that John Henry Newman 
not only wrote an opera in his undergraduate days, but 
tried to form a Trinity Musical Society in order to have it 
performed. “ But we may dismiss as apocryphal and the 
invention of an enemy of the future Cardinal,” says Mr. 
Mackinnon, “ that the title of the opera was ‘Jezebel, or 
the Scarlet Lady of Rome,’ while one of the alleged stage 
directions was, ‘Enter twenty-four devils, fiddling 
furiously.’”” Mr. Arthur Waugh seems indubitably to have 
shone in a burlesque of his own writing, “ Julius Seesawcer,” 
in which he gave an imitation of Mr. H. B. Irving, with 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s own white bowler surmounting the toga. 
But this was later. 

The originator of the dramatic movement at Oxford was 
the Hon. (and now also Rev.) James Adderley, of whom we 
have portraits as he is and as he was. The first is that of 
an elderly and very benign-looking priest, with hair a little 
thin on the top and a leathern belt around his waist. The 
second represents a skittish young lady in a short frock, and 
the hat and jacket peculiar to the early eighties. To spot 
the one in the other would be a puzzle for M. Bertillon 
himself. Next to Mr. Adderley, it seems, histrionic Oxford 
owes no deeper debt of gratitude than to Dr. Jowett, Master 
of Balliol and future Vice-Chancellor, whose blessing was 
an agreeable shock to all but those in the camp of the enemy. 
When in 1885 the 0.U.D.S. was desirous of opening the New 
Theatre, successor to the disreputable “ Vic.,’’ with a per- 
formance of “ King Henry IV.,”’ Jowett showed a sympa- 
thetic interest in the cast, and a wit that evinced the scholar’s 
knowledge 6f the play. 

*“When I told him,” says Mr. Mackinnon, “ that Coleridge, 
with his lithe figure, was to play Falstaff, he observed, ‘Am 

I not vilely fallen away?’ And on my explaining that we had 


not yet found a Mrs. Quickly, he dryly remarked that there 
were plenty to be found in Oxford!” 


Jowett met Sir Henry Irving (who in his son’s undergraduate 
days was a warm supporter of the O.U.D.S.), and the meet- 
ing called forth the diplomatic gifts of both men, who 
could scarcely have had an infinity of subjects in common. 
The Master said afterwards that he admired the “fine 
reserve’ of Irving, and Irving told Mr. Mackinnon that he 
admired the “fine reserve’? of the Master. Each, we 
fear, must have been doing all he knew to say as little as 
he could. “Henry IV.,’’ an heroic undertaking, was 
more than pulled out of the fire; and indeed, when once 
the Oxford amateurs were well started, they boggled at 
nothing, and their most perilous ventures were often their 
completest triumphs. Mention should be made of the 
“Merchant of Venice,” “Julius Cesar,” “King John,” 
“The Tempest,” and the “Merry Wives.’’ Browning's 
“ Strafford,” with scenery designed by Alma Tadema, was 


another great endeavor. In the Greek were given 
“Agamemnon,” “Alcestis,” and the “Frogs” and 
“Knights” of Aristophanes. “ Box and Cox” was not for- 


gotten. By the way, has no undergraduate dramatised 
“ Verdant Green’’? 

In the days when ladies were not suffered to share these 
revels, the casting of female parts gave moments such as 
Shakespeare must often have sorrowed over. In Mr. Mac- 
kinnon’s delightful gallery of portraits some of the young 
gentlemen are quite wonderfully metamorphosed into 
heroines, but in the speaking of the lines there were sad 
betrayals. 

“When a man who has been known in stentorian tones, 
and with a ring of Shimei-like cursing, to roar at an indifferent 
torpid, ‘you are all rowing badly except Five—and he’s rowing 
d—d badly!’ attempts the part of a sweet and fragile young 
heroine, what can one expect?” 

But, for the audience at any rate, this must have been part 
of the fun. 

Mr. Mackinnon himself was one of the best Oxford 
players of his time; and although, so far as the stage is 
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concerned, he has chosen to remain an amateur, he still 
knows better than most people how a play should be set 
upon the boards. His book will make many an anxious or 
thriving celebrity, given over now to briefs or sermons, 
politics or banking, the scrutiny of acres or the wobbling 
tape on ’Change, sigh for the hour when he was Cesar, 
Romeo, or Hotspur. What days those were, when an 
Arthur Bourchier had nothing worse upon his conscience 
than the memory that once he took the scene with a ticket 
pinned to his breeches: ‘“ Rochester, Second Dress ’’! 





THE MIND OF A WRITER.* 


In this collection of twenty-eight sketches of life, “A 
Motley,’’ Mr. Galsworthy lays his cards on the table, so 
to say, and shows us, good-naturedly, what a fine hand has 
been dealt him by the fates. To analyse the constituents 
of a talent is a little like taking a violin to pieces to pene- 
trate the secret of its tone, and the analogy holds good in 
the case of this writer, whose individuality is the happy 
fusion of a surprising number of gifts. A marked style 
betrays the dominance of some special characteristic. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s apt, just, and fluent language, always 
appropriate, is almost impersonal, as style, in the faith- 
fulness with which it reflects the hues and lines of his 
pictures. This is apparent in sketches stich as “The 
Codger,” “Joy of Life,” “Bel Colore,” which, but for the 
clue of two or three betraying lines, no one would spot as 
“Galsworthies.’’ And what of those few lines? Their 
evidence points to an attitude of mind, a peculiar spiritual 
responsiveness to contemporary aspects and current forces 
of social life, an attitude which, in turn, marks the balance 
struck between the author’s conflicting instincts. All but 
the few among men think, feel, and judge along the line of 
their environment and class nurture. Mr. Galsworthy is 
one of those rare writers for whom sensitive integrity of 
conscience and intensity of human sympathy have flung open 
doors and windows which the defensive instinct of the 
majority keeps barred and shuttered. In the beautiful 
sketch, “The Prisoner,’’ we have an admirable instance of 
the way in which a flash of indignant love shatters the 
inhumanities we perpetrate in the name of justice and 
reason. The narrative describes how he was shown over 
a German Pentonville, and how the Governor conducted him 
to the cell of a prisoner who had been shut up for twenty- 
seven years in solitary confinement, a bent, trembling ruin 
of a man, with an awful gentleness in the face, “a human 
plant running to seed.” The artistic balance in this sketch 
is perfect, and the narrator’s indescribable sensation of 
human outrage at the sight of the prisoner’s eyes, through 
which “ were staring all the eternities of solitude and silence 
he had lived through, and had still to live through, before 
they buried him in the graveyard outside,’’ is exactly like 
a ray of living light traversing the official soullessness of 
the State torture-chamber. Mere intelligence is powerless 
to receive or to interpret the message, which joy or suffering 
is always flashing round us. This power of sympathy, or 
suffering with others, is latent in the ordinary healthy 
consciousness, but tucked away, so to speak, beneath the 
callous folds of our egoism, and not until we have ourselves 
experienced a like pain or pleasure, can our intelligence be 
stirred. In the sketch “ For Ever,’’ which chronicles the 
seeing-off from Liverpool of three emigrants, a London 
carpenter, a soldier, and a scallywag, bound for Canada, we 
see how our author’s sympathy is shot with humor and 
checked by a dry, critical appreciation of life’s irony. Few 
artists can pack more meaning into a few lines than Mr. 
Galsworthy when he wishes, and the scallywag’s farewell 
speech to his benefactor is an example of wit’s brevity. 
“T’m a man that mixes with men, and I’ve brought up 
my children to answer to that,’’ he held up his black-nailed 
finger. “I’m respected as a father all through Notting Dale, 
Iam. An’ all what my wife’ll tell you about black eyes 
and cut throats, well—my letter’ll throw another light on 
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that. They’ll ’ave to bring me back dead if they wants to; 
I’m a-goin’ for ever, and I ’ope where I’m goin’ I'll get 
more to eat than wot I’ve been getting ’ere.’? To contrast 
“For Ever” with its companion sketch of low life, ‘ Once 
More,” is to recognise the duality in the author’s tempera- 
ment, an intense compassionateness and almost feminine 
tenderness blending with a speculative and sceptical sense 
of justice that is essentially masculine. The last-named 
sketch is a remarkable example of Mr. Galsworthy’s power 
of projecting himself into a woman’s feeling without exactly 
seizing all the fine shades of feminine logic. The page 
that describes the sudden blankness and sense of depression 
in the flower-girl who comes smiling into a room where she 
expects to find an appreciative gentleman, and is received 
by both him and his wife, is acute in its sympathetic pene- 
tration. In the sombre sketch, “A Miller of Dee,” a study 
of a “close’’ type of acquisitive independence, MacCreedy, 
the ferryman, who knows that everybody is waiting and 
watching their chance to take things from him, and so kills 
his wife one day because he is morally certain that another 
man is going to steal her, we find the balance between 
sympathy and judgment marvellously preserved. A hair’s 
weight would turn the scale this way or that, but the author 
leaves them hanging, exactly poised, in mid-air. And this 
is very characteristic of Mr. Galsworthy’s artistic method. 
He observes, records, investigates evidence, establishes 
motives, supplies the dossier of character, and sums up. 
The Court, however, does not pronounce judgment, the 
judge rightly holding that to establish how things have 
happened, and how such a sequence of actions was inevit- 
able in the nature of things, renders any further pronounce- 
ment superfluous. Mr. Galsworthy’s ethical standpoint and 
moral feeling are recognisably English in texture, and of the 
finest pattern these fortunate islands produce, but he has 
a very uninsular habit of testing his countrymen’s conduct 
by the standards they apply to everybody but themselves, 
and the result, as in ‘The Man of Property,” is sufficiently 
illuminating. Sketches of foreign types and foreign 
manners, such as “Courage” and “Compensation,” show 
that the author’s innate sympathy with human nature does 
not quite bridge the gulf between himself and the foreigner. 
If he understands, he does not quite trust his insular 
apprehension. Indeed, the certainty with which he handles 
characteristic specimens of our social menagerie implies a 
devotion that has its well-defined limitations. Nor is he 
quite at home in the psychology of abnormal moods. “A 
Fisher of Men,’’ “A Woman,” and. “The Neighbors” are 
the least satisfactory things in the volume, and a certain 
feeling of strain in the writing betrays that the writer’s 
imagination is overtaxing itself. Compare with these three 
last the quiet delicacy of the description of the old man’s 
struggle against sickness and “ the House” in “ The Choice.” 
The reticence and discretion of this passage from nature 
are most exquisite, and the page on the old man’s last days 
in the infirmary, to which his solitary friend arrives too 
late, leaves us silenced and humbled. Mr. Galsworthy is 
at his best when the sceptic in him has had his doubts put 
to rest by some stroke of nature’s witchery, by human suffer- 
ing, by the austere face of grim reality. How the poet 
can be awakened by the brooding spell of a passionate 
memory is shown in the two beautiful prose poems, “The 
Meeting” and “A Parting.” 

It is, we repeat, by the balance of conflicting qualities 
in Mr. Galsworthy that he has become so representative in 
his criticism of modern life. English public and private con- 
sciousness is a sort of battleground between the contending 
factions of the practical man, the sentimentalist, the 
reformer, the humorist, the idealist, and the natural egoist. 
In “The Silver Box” the contention of all these parties is 
made objective and sublimated in terms of art. When the 
practical man shies at the “satirist” in ‘The Country 
House,” and at the “reformer” in “A Commentary,” he 
is simply shying at the exposure of his own dormant percep- 
tions and ideas which he is often successful in suppressing 
in himself. In the delightful sketches, “The Japanese 
Quince” and “ Apotheosis,” our author has satirised the 
practical man whose rule of thumb is to dismiss summarily 
any sensation or idea disturbing to his routine habit of 
mind. Decidedly “A Motley’ will disconcert many 


prosaic readers, for it shows the drab fabric of daily life inter- 
woven of baffling forces and multifarious shifting moods. 
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Mr. Murray's New Books. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH AND 
RELIGION OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Arranged by D. C. LATHBURY. 
With Portraits. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24/= net. 








“ The highest praise that can be given to these volumes is to 
say that they are fit to be placed side by side with Lord Morley’s 
famous work. . . . Noone can rise from their perusal without 
a feeling of admiration for the great Christian statesman whose 
religious life they so vividly portray. . . . We are given 
intimate glimpses into a noble soul. The unreserve and the 
unconstraint of many of these letters is remarkable. . . . Let 
it be said at once that Mr. Lathbury bas executed his task with 
great ability and unerring judgment.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


“Religion, as has been said, was to Mr. Gladstone the con- 
trolling influence of his life, and all that it meant to him is shown 
in the best manner by the letters which he wrote, and which are 
given us here as a worthy supplement to Lord Morley’s ‘ Life of 
Gladstone.’ Mr. Lathbury has undertaken a task for which many 
readers will feel grateful to him, and he has accomplished it with 
conspicuous success.”—Daily Telegraph. 





MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. 


SIR JOHN McNEILL, G.C.B. 


AND OF HIS SECOND WIFE, ELIZABETH WILSON, 1775-1883, 


Compiled by their Granddaughter, Mrs. MACALISTER. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


The subject of this biography was one of the men who, at home and in foreign 
courts, have done yeoman service for England and the Empire. The chief 
interest in his memoir, however, lies in the account of Sir John McNeili’s work 
as head of the Crimean Commission in 1855, the controversy about which still 
has its living interest. 





NEW EDITIONS of 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 


CHAMONIX AND | ZERMATT AND 

MONT BLANC. THE MATTERHORN. 
15th Edition. With nu- 14th Edition. With nu- 
merous Illustrations and merous Illustrations and 
Maps, 3s. net. Maps, 3s. net. 
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“A Great Book.” 
“Undoubtedly a Work of Genius.” 


CUTHBERT LEARMONT. 


The Story of a Conflict between Religion and Passion 
6/- in present-day Scotland. 6/- 
By J. A. REVERMORT. 

Author of ‘ Lucius Scarfield.” 





The Academy.—'* Th *'e is so much greatness in the book that 
these defects scarcely touch it. Undoubtedly it ia a work of 
enius. and when that has been said everything almost is aid. 
is words are nearly always alive: hisimagery is gorgeous; and 
there is a tendresse which realises the tears of things.” 
Morntng Leader —' This remarkable book.” 
The Globe.—"The a .thor shows again his gift for character- 
isation.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. Undoubtedly powerful... but it 
will cause some novel readers furiously to think.” 


CONSTABLE 6 CO. LTD. London WC 














Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 11 lus. 
trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


1910 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Edited by J.SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 




































Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on 
certain or Forms of Superstition and Society. By 
J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With Maps. 
4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 

The Times. —‘‘ Such blemishes in arrangement as we have mentioned 
are small in comparison with the great value of the work, whieh, it is 
safe to predict, will for very many years be an indispensable treasure- 
house of facts for all students of Sociology.” 


NEW G/- NOVELS. 


he Undesirable Governess. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By PERCY 
JAMES BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &e. 


Nathan Burke. By MARYS. WATTS. 


A Life for a Life. By ROBERT HERRICK, 
Author of ‘‘ Together,” &c. 

A powerful story of modern American life, which contrasts with 

striking effect the ext:emes of wealth and poverty in that country. 








Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. 
By B.SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: 
a Study of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘A work of singular interest and unique value, a 
model of what such inquiries should be.’ 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘A social monograph such as has never 
before been written upon any nation. . . . Social students and 
reformers have here one of the richest mines that has been opened 
for them to delve in for a long time,” 

Land and Labour. -‘* We can strongly recommend the book as a 
mine of valuable information bearing not only upon the land question 
but upon agricultural co-operation, transport, education, housing, and 
industrial conditions in the towns.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
























































Now Ready. 


WOMEN’S FIGHT FOR THE VOTE 


F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 





A full explanation is given as to what women expect to get 
by the vote, and why and how they have fought for it, concluding 
with an analysis of the Bill at present before Parliament. 


Cloth Is. net. Paper Covers 6d. net. 








- BOOKSELLERS. — 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 


6/- 2,800 “VICTORIAN” EDITION OF 


BARRY’S TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK. 


2 Being the Book of Common Prayer, with Introductions, Analysis, Notes 
* | and a Commentary upon the Psalter. By the Right Rev. ALFRep 
Barry, D.D., D.C.L.. and a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MayHew. M.A. 
16mo. Bourgeois, Large Type Edition. Cloth boards, red edges. 6s. 
for 2s. Abroad 2s. 2d.; Pastegrain. limp. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 9d. ; 
Abroad 3s. 11d.; postfree. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


OOK S LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
B PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
All in perfectly new condition as originally published but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


June Supplementary Catalogue Just Ready (No. 371). 


WM. GLAISHER, LTD. 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


J. POOLE @ CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 
School, Classtcal, Mathematical, Scientific, and Stuaents 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS, 156, Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 











Post 
Free 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Mr, F. H. Lyon’s Lothian Essay for 1909 is devoted to 
an account of the career and influence of “Diego de 
Sarmiento de Acufia, Conde de Gondomar” (Oxford: Black- 
well, 2s. 6d. net). Mr Lyon begins with a description of 
the state of European affairs in 1613, when Diego de 
Sarmiento was sent as Spanish Ambassador to the Court 
of James I. with a mission “to keep the King of England 
good” by preventing James from entering on an alliance 
with any country except Spain, and also to use his best 
endeavors on behalf of the English Catholics. Sarmiento 
gained an amazing influence over James. “His relations 
with the King,” says Mr. Lyon, “ were totally unlike those 
of an Ambassador with the Sovereign to whom he is 
accredited. He was practically the dictator of James’s 
policy, and the chosen companion of his leisure hours.” 
He was, in consequence, hated and feared by the populace 
and by most of the nobility, but so great was his ascendency 
that men were arrested and imprisoned for speaking abusively 
of Spain. It was he who dictated the shilly-shallying 
policy which led Frederick, James’s son-in-law, to accept 
the crown of Bohemia, permitted the invasion of the 
Palatinate, and rendered the Thirty Years’ War inevitable. 
It was he, too, who insisted on Raleigh’s execution, and thus 
helped to deepen the traditional hatred of Spain among the 
English middle class. Mr. Lyon’s verdict, given at the end 
of his interesting narrative, is that Gondomar can claim 
no place among European statesmen. He made two cardinal 
mistakes which vitiated his whole policy: he paid no heed to 
the wishes and feelings of the mass of the English people, 
and he ignored the real strength of Protestantism in this 
country. The results of his policy were seen in the position 
of Spain at the end of the Thirty Years’ War, and he shares 
with Buckingham responsibility for urging James along the 
path of opposition to Parliament and people, which ended 
so disastrously in the succeeding reign. 

* * * 


In “The Land of the Yellow Spring” (Herbert & 
Daniel, 5s. net) Mr. Hadland Davis has collected a number 
of graceful little stories, the scene of which is laid in the 
Japan Lafcadio Hearn has pictured for us, the Japan of the 
gentle brown people, untouched by Western ideals and un- 
spoilt by modern commercialism. Mr. Davis tells us that 
his aim has been “to express what Yone Noguchi has de- 
scribed as ‘the old peace with velvet-sandalled feet,’” a 
charming phrase which gives the spirit of his stories. Their 
names, ‘“ Father of Flowers,” “ Willow Wife,” ‘“ Under the 
Cherry Blossom,” and “The Festival of Laughter,” picture 
a world of delightful fancy, and though several of the tales 
such as “A Seller of Curios,” “Jizo, the Beautiful,” or 
“The Way of Sacrifice ’’ deals with themes that Westerners 
would consider tragic, they are far from gloomy. “The 
Japanese,” says Mr. Davis. “are fundamentally happy ; 
they will continue to remain fundamentally happy in just 
those few remote corners of her kingdom where the regrettable 
imitation of the West has failed to enter.”’ 
on which Mr. Davis remarks is the Japanese love of nature. 
It is this feeling, together with a stern regard for duty, he 
says, that forms the great bulwark of the nation generally. 
The appearance of the book seems to be due to the interest 
in things Japanese aroused by the Japan-British Exhibition, 
but it will appeal more to lovers of the Japan that has 
vanished than to those who admire the qualities which 
have made the country a great military and naval power. 





The Beek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

June 17. June 24. 
Consols ain ves one 812 82 
Union Pacific a a a 176 1782 
Great Eastern ... ade a Ned 67 ions 674 
L. & N.W.. oe abi — 1354 135% 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... si a 93 923 
Steel Common... wa a ane 798 80; 


Tue City has been quiet during the week. Money is tending 
downwards, and great abundance is certain as soon as the 


Another feature | 








end of the half year comes. Speculative activity may then 
revive, but the approach of the holiday season makes this 
improbable. Moreover there is still anxiety about trade 
and the crops in the United States, and Wall Street does 
not seem to be in a hopeful mood. The European wheat 
crops seem likely to be very good, and at home the hay 
harvest is a splendid one in most counties, if only it can 
be successfully got in. The general fall which has now taken 
place all over the kingdom in the price of bread, means an 
increased consumption of textile and other commodities by 
the working classes. The depression in the cotton trade 
at the present time is solely due to the shortage and high 
price of the raw material. But, as Sir William Holland 
remarked in the course of an able address in the City last 
Wednesday, large gaps have been made which will have to 
be filled up. If then the coming cotton crop is ample (as 
there is every reason to hope) we may expect an unprece- 
dented boom in the cotton trade this autumn. Altogether 
the trade outlook is most promising. 


Foreicn Bonps. 


The foreign market is a little bit disturbed by various 
clouds which have gathered in the last. month or two. 
Mexico has a crop of political troubles. The re-election 
of President Diaz (now 79) to-morrow is assured by the 
fact that he has driven one opponent from the country and 
put another in gaol. But there is no one apparently to 
succeed him, and he cannot last for ever. M. Stolypin’s 
speech in favor of the Bill for the Russification of Finland 
is another evil omen. Serious troubles in Finland might cause 
a great deal of financial disquiet in Paris and other important 
centres. Germany has very considerable commercial 
interests in Finland. So have Sweden and Denmark. Then 
again the Near East—Roumania, Turkey, and Greece—is 
anything but peaceful. Lastly, another revolution is ex- 
pected in Portugal, where a Republic may at any moment be 
established. 


INVESTMENTS YIELDING FROM 4 TO 5 PER CENT. 


As one is often asked for investments offering a good yield 
and a fair security, I have had two small tables prepared 
which may possibly be of use to the judicious reader. But 
he will probably be well advised not to put all his eggs in 
one basket. If he is content with anything from 34 to 4 
per cent., he can easily find real securities whose movements 
he need not follow with throbs and palpitations. However, 
here are some home securities, with the prices and yields, 
as given in the current “ Investors’ Monthly Manual” :— 


Security. Price. bi p.c. 
6. 
Caledonian Rlwy. Pref. Con. Ord. (3 p.c.) bad 64 414 
London Brighton Prefd. Ord. (6 p.c.) 133 410 
City of London Electric i. Deb (44 p c.) 1015 4 10 
Cum. Pref. (£10) 124 4 16 


(Ord. ‘iia 7 p.c. pa 1-75 a 


Tottenham and Edmonton Gas ** B”’ (53 oer. 114 
Cammell Laird 44 p.c. Deb. Stk. ... ite 95 
John Brown 5 p.c. Pref. (£10) vil an 11 


Mercantile Invest. and Gen. Trust Pref. 
Imperial Tobacco Prefd. Ord. 6 p.c. 
Lyons (J.) Prefd. Ord. 6 p.c. ... 


108 
1 11/32 
14 4 


A second table gives some Bonds and Stocks with similar 
yields abroad or in the Colonies :— 


FoREIGN AND COLONIAL SECURITIES. 


Security Price. Pw | 
s. d. 
Argentine N. Cent. Rlwy. Bonds 5 p 104 415 6 
(Subject to Ah moll at par. ) 
4 p.c. Bonds, 1899-1900 ... 904 490 
" (Redeemable by geen at or under T par.) 
Brazilian 5 p.c., 1024 418 0 
Japanese 44 p.c., 1905 . ; 100 410 0 
Alabama N. O. T. & Pac., “A’’ 5 p.c. Stg. ‘Bonds 109 411 0 
Argentine G. W. Ord. ... F is 5. “ae 415 0 
Central Arg. 7 p.c. Pref. ~~ o “on 490 
G. W. of Brazil 6 p.c. Pref. (£10) a aa mt 124 418 0 
Grand Trunk list Pref .. aah vi =» ae 412 0 
i. »,. 2nd ae nen ins. 5 00 
Pireus Athens 5 p.c. ‘Bonds ina i ; 93 5 8 9 
Greek Riwys. Loan, 1902 (4 p.c.) ... a 90 410 0 


The last in this list is under international control, and 
has been remarkably steady. The second also strikes one as 
a sound investment. 


LUCELLUM. 
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INVESTOR’S HANDY BooK 
OF ACTIVE STOCKS AND SHARES. | 











216 Pages. Price Is. At all Bookstalls. 
AN INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO THE STOCK MARKETS. | 


oe | 


Deals only with established Securities having a permanent and free | 
market. 

Shows at a glance the financial position of each country io the case of | 
Government Stocks and Bonds, 

Shows at a glance the earning aod dividend position of all important 


railw y companies in Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
Mexico and South America. 

Show- ata glance the dividend position and profit earning capacity of 
alles ablished mining undertakings. 


Shows the history, character, and past and present price position of alli has the large st CI rcu- 





active market securitie~. 
Shows which stocks are progressive and likely to improve in value. 
Shows which stocks are on the down grade and are likely to fall in value. 


Sh how to get th test ible advant f ket P ] ; f Lib | 
omesew 0 get the greatest possible advantage from market move ation O any pera 


Shows the characteristics of the various markets and the influences 
: wa eaeet prices. » the } ‘ “— . 

s published twicea year, with the latest information up to the date d ] a 
of publication. al y newspaper. 
THE BISHOPSGATE PRESS, LONDON, E.C. 


BIRKBECK BANK It is the only Liberal 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 














cont, INTEREST journal on sale on the 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. - 
2 per cent, INTEREST day of issue through- 


on Drawing Acoounte with Oheque Book. 

All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOK, with full particulars, POST FREE. out the United 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Seoretary. 


————— Kingdom. 
HE R.M.S. ** VUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 
£18 . 18 TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH 
® * CAPE. June 25th. 
£11 : 11, NoRWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. July 16th, July 30th. 
£18 . 1 ST. PETERSBURG (for Moseow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 
. . HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. August 13th. 
Cruisinc Co., Ltp., 5, Bndsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





























Chairman 


A Fine 
Tobacco 


To the pipe smoker of taste the smoking of a really fine tobacco 
means much. It covers all that there is in smoking enjoyment 
—aroma, coolness, evenness of combustion and that subtle, but 
real and most elusive, yet most essential quality, termed flavour 
for lack of a better description. 











These properties, rarely found in combination, are always found 
in Chairman, making it a really fine tobacco—always the 
same, always enjoyable. 


Boardman’s is the same tobacco milder, and 
Recorder the same, but fuller flavoured. 


Sold everywhere at 6d. per oz. 





R. J. LEA, Ltd., Manchester. ® 
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THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Mises J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistrevs, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
fKdueation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.8.0, 


AGRIGULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres, Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation 1st Class College of 
Preceptore, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 








STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL, WESTMORELAND. 
Head Master—WILFRED Sessions, B.Se. 


The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Prospectus, List of Boys, etc., on application. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 








HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, ete,, apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York, 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
obaracter training. Games, garde , and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train se on mainline. Hseorts provided, 
Principal - e MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Bystematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss KEMP. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information. apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 








THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 





Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 











ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WINGATE M.A, (Girron College), and MIss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 


Hockey, Tennis, &c..4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { PERODOE TIS 





CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland. 
Boarding School for atout 60 Boys and 45 Girls. Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hil's. Modern Education, inc!uAing Manual Training and Domestic 
Science. Preparation for University Locals (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium. Cookery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre- 
ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 years of age; 
otherwise, £12. The School being full, application should be made in advance, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 
Master. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 30th and two following 
days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE, 





A= IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN, Bloomsbury 

House Club, established 1881, bas removed to larger premises in an 
unique position, central, but quiet, Handsome lounve, library, study, 
billiard-room etc. Heated throughont. Lawn tennis. Bedrooms, in- 
cluding baths, etc., from 7/6 weekty. Night porter. Apply to the Warden, 
34 to 38, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




















“PYRENO 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


c*) 
Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 
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HOTELS & 














OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—*“ Thackeray, Lovdon.” 


Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel--" Bookeraft, London.” 











LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDEO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 55/6 to 5 guineas _weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. “Ghose Pier ; lat. Class ; 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. Wost Cliff Gdns. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 








moderate 


F rom 30/- week. 





BOARD RESIDENCE. __ Every Comfort. __ 10, West St., 1 Bridport 
~ BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. _ H. J. Preston. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _ E. Richard, Manager. 





DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. | 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 









MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Fp. & Managet—J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK,. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. 
NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. Ong minute from Station. 
NEW FOREST. 


TYRRELL LODGE, Lyndhurst. Facing Golf Links. 
Board Residence, 5s. day. Bournemouth Centenary, 6s. day. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. _ 
SOUTHPORT. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &c., Baths & Treatment. 


ROW NTREE’ Ss CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Aft’noon Teas Tel. 647. 














Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


~ Estab. 1 1853. H. Challand. 














W. H. Miles. 








WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. _ Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’ $ VICTORIA HOTEL, Brose St. Ist. Cl. Temp, Tel. 1. 212 














Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘The Westminster Gazette.’’) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 


‘“*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 

An Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. 
Offices : 


Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















EAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


Write M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


S. R. Jefferson. 














EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’: 8). _ Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 


TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 

dence. Mies Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 

MELTON LODGE Rxsmwent1at Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 








GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 











NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tur Nation 





PusuisnHine Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 


Single copies of Taz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 








KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 





Wm. McIntosh. 











LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 








LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 2348, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockhelm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 








Grounds 9 acres. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PaGE. 
Back Page, or Fae? } 210 0 0 £5 00 £210 0 
acing matter . 
Other Pages... : 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions oe 8d. per line. 
52 ” ove « 8 ia 
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